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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-|V. 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 
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EK. A, ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 
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Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, Kn- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms, All departments 
open to women, Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Kx- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The schoolof Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 
New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
Specimens preserved. Not acopybook. Cheaper 
an copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
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Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next 
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A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
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With Die luminated, 87.50. Express Prepaid 
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stamped with any initial, 3 sheets illuminated, 
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elegant Sample Book, for only 10c. 
50 ENGRAVED COPPER PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75¢ 
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J. L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw YorK CIty 
rhe professional school of 
Teachers’ Columbia University for the 
training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 
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tors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open to both sexes. Fellowships and 

scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 

Catalogue senton application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., DEAN. 
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"MORE NEW BOOK 


Page’s Theory ana Practice of Teaching. 


Edited by E. C. BRANSON, Georgia State Normal. 
12mo, cloth, 382 pages ......... ................-..-.-- ‘ $1.00 


Stories of the Old Bay State. 
By EBRIDGE‘S. BROOKS. 


$0.60 
Kaiserwahl, Karl's V. 
By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Edited by HERMANN $0 35 
SCHOENFELD. 13mo, boards, 94 pages nies. ° 
| ALSO THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF THE PAST YEAR. 
| Natural Geographies. 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S., and RUS- 
SELL HINMAN, author of the Eclectic Physical Geog- $I 25 
raphy. Elementary, $0.60; Advanced........ Dae 


Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D. Eight Books—One for 
each year. Five Books—For ungraded schools. 


Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship. 


Dozen $0.75 


McMaster’s School History of the United States. 


12mo, linen, 284 


By 

JOHN BACH MCMASTER ......0000. oo... $1.00 
Overton’s Applied Physiologies. 

By FRANK '‘OVERTON, M. D. Primary, $0.30; In- $0 80 

termediate, $0.50; Advanced... |. ve 


Single copies of any of these books will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address, upon receipt of the price. Special terms for 
quantities. Correspondence is cordially invited, and will have 


prompt attention, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


317 Walnut Street, 





NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
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United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 
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PROTEOT THE BIRDS. 

Now that spring has come again and the birds 
have returned with their songs, bringing much joy 
and gladness, there ought to be a strong effort put 
forth in every school to interest the boys and girls 
in their care and protection. The boy with his gun 
and thousands of other boys with the death deal- 
ing “flip” are the greatest enemy the song birds 
have to contend against in their efforts to raise a 
family of sweet singers. Mary Morrison’s poem, 
“Only a Bird,” which we print on another page, is 
only too true of so many boys. The girls, however, 
need these lessons almost as much as the boys. If 
they continue to wear the heads or wings of any of 
these birds on their hats the boys will feel that 
they are privileged to kill them. Of course the 
teacher who gives these lessons must be blameless 
in this matter and practice what is taught. 





TOO MUCH WRITING. 

Many years ago nearly all the instruction in the 
schools was on the oral method. 

Then there came the written method in spelling 
and many contended that the only way to learn 
anything was to write it. Along with this came 
also the written examinations, writing the history 
lesson on the blackboard, handing in all the arith- 
metic lesson written out in full, grammar and geo- 
graphy, likewise, etc. 


“It was write, write, write, till the hand is tired 
and sore, 

Then write, write, write, then come back and write 
some more.” 


During the past three or four years there has 
been a reaction and a return, not to the all oral 
methods of former days, but to a better adjustment 
and combination of the two. In far too many 
schools there is still, however, much valuable time 
wasted by having the children write and hand in to 
the teacher questions and answers taken from the 
history or geography; mere copying often done in a 
very careless manner, apparently for no other rea- 
son than to keep the children busy. So much of 
this is given that it is absolutely impossible for the 
teacher to give each paper an examination, and the 


result is that the children never see these papers: 


again and soon begin to say, as I lately heard one 


remark, “What is the-use of writing this neatly? 


We never hear of it after we hand it to the teach- 
er.” Such written work is much worse than time 
wasted. It leads to carelessness and lack of inter- 
est. The pupil should never be required to write 
unless there is some real educational advantage to 
be gained from the effort which he puts forth in the 
writing. And everything that he has written 
should be carefully examined, errors marked and 


the paper returned to him so that he may benefit: 


by his experience. 





TURNING WESTWARD. 


The meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Los Angeles in July this year will cause a 
turning westward of many thousand teachers. 
Nearly every one has a longing and a desire that 
some time he may be enabled to cross the Rocky 
Mountains and visit California and the Pacific 
coast, and this year will give an opportunity that 
may not occur again for many years. The rates 
will be as low as they are likely to be again on any 
occasion ($50 for the round trip from Missouri river 
points), and the choice of routes and side tripg qill 
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afford advantages that are not often granted. 
‘Those who contemplate making this trip should 
begin to plan and arrange for it early. All the in- 
formation that can be should be obtained and the 
side trips, etc., should be carefully planned before- 
hand. The local committee at Los Angeles will 
gladly send pamphlets giving much valuable infor- 
mation about their city and the west, and the rail- 
roads advertised in this journal will gladly send in- 
formation about how to get there. 





IMPROVE THROUGH EDUCATION. 

To improve the conditions of society in general 
we must improve the education of our children, 
upon whom, as men and women, all the future so- 
cial conditions will depend. In order to attain ideal 
social conditions in the future we must have per- 
fect educational facilities now. Not only must this 
education be of an ideal character mentally, but it 
must be perfect morally and physically. This con- 
dition may not soon be attained, but that is no rea- 
son for a lowering of the ideal. Let us aim very 
high as teachers, trainers of the immortal beings 
who are to form the citizens of the future, and it 
will give us a broader view of our great work. 





THE VALUE OF TIME. 


Every one who has attained his two or more score 
years will have much wasted time to regret and 
will be willing to do everything in his power to get 
the boys and girls of to-day to improve the time 
better than he has done. Garfield's talk on margins 
which appears in another column emphasizes in a 
very practical way the importance of improving 
the moments and should be brought prominently 
before the school. On this same line the editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, speaking of the book- 
keeping view of life, has well said: ; 

“The most valuable possession of man is time. He 
should debit time with every hour and credit it with 
what every hour produces. Unless he can show pro- 
per results on his monthly settlements, he is making 
a failure of life. If he does not do well with time, 
it is hopeless for him to succeed with eternity—for 
eternity is simply an unending supply of time. He 
would be as foolish as the merchant who advertised 
that he was selling a certain article below cost. He 
claimed he lost money on each single article he sold, 
but that he made it up by selling a large quantity. 

“The bookkeeping view of life is a human attempt 
at honesty and justice in all things. It is the con- 
stant seeking to be perfectly fair and true to one’s 
self, to one’s neighbors and to the world. And all 
this is tending toward justice—and justice is the one 
thing in the world that is rarer than the dodo.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

The graded course in supplementary reading that 
has been arranged by the teachers and Commission- 
er John Terrentine of Lawrence county, Mo., is one 
of the best and most practical that we have ever 
seen. The books are very carefully selected and 
well graded, so that they are well suited to any 
school in the county. We feel quite sure that the 
use of these books will tend to greatly elevate the 
educational standing of the schools of ‘the entire 
county. The manner of getting these books for sup- 
plementary reading is the great problem before 
many teachers, and in order that it may help some 
we quote what Commissioner Terrentine says on 
this matter: 

“There are no objections from a legal standpoint 
to the use of these books in school. Pupils cannot 
be required to purchase them, but if they choose to 
do so they may. School boards may appropriate 
money to buy them, te be kept as the permanent 
property of the school and to be used from year to 
year. In this case it is advised that clothbound edi- 
tions be bought. 

“When a number of the books are bought at one 
time they may be secured through the county com- 
missioner at greatly reduced prices, making the 
school the beneficiary of the reduction.” 

Although the textbook law provides for the regu- 
lar text it in no way interferes with the use of 
books for supplementary reading. 





HUNTING A SCHOOL, 


As the season approaches when many teachers 
will be compelled to make application for a school, 
go hunting, as it were, they will appreciate the fol- 
lowing from the pen of Prof. R. N. Roark of the 
State College of Kentucky: 

“Often the teacher must hunt with a denomina- 
tional gun—he can have no hope of bringing down 
the game unless he loads with Methodist or Presby- 
terian shot, according to the flavoring desired by 
any particular district for its Christianity. But sec- 
tarianism and pedagogy make as bad a mixture as 
politics and pedagogy. There is no such thing as 
Methodist arithmetic or Baptist geography, any 
more than there is Republican physiology or Demo- 
cratic grammar. The only possible concern that 
any community has with a teacher’s politics is, ‘Is 
he a staunch American and a good citizen?’ So the 
only concern about the teacher’s religion is, ‘Is he 
a man—or woman—of rock bottom integrity and 
with no vicious habits for my children to imitate?’ 
Beyond those two questions no trustee or patron 
has a right to go. 

“But the surest shot in the whole magazine is kin- 
ship with the trustees. That will bring the game 
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ever; time. Kinship is the hope of the incompetent, 
the solace and comfort of the hopelessly unfit, the 
stay and prop of even the fittest. Get yourself kin 
to the trustees, my beloved co-workers, and your 
cailing and election are as certain as the first of 
July. And there is no other way under heaven 
whereby the teacher can be spot sure of a place. 
And it is a shame that it is so.” 


GARFIELD ON ‘“*MARGINS.”’ 

I was thinking, young ladies and gentlemen, as I 
sat here this morning, that life is almost wholly 
made up of margins. The bulk itself of almost any- 
thing is not what tells; that exists anyway. That is 
expected. That is not what gives the profit or 
makes the distinguishing difference. The grocer 
cares little for the great bulk of the price of his tea. 
It is the few cents between the cost and the selling 
price wkich he calls the “margin” that particularly 
interests him. “Is this to be great or small?’ is 
tue thins of importance. Millions of dollars change 
hands in our great marts of trade just on the ques- 
tion of margins. This same thing is all important 
in the subject of thought. One mind is not greater 
than another, perhaps, in the great bulk of contents, 
but its margin is greater, that’s all. I may know 
just as uch as you do about the general details of 
a subject, but you can go just-a little farther than I 
can. You have a greater margin than I. You can 
tell me of some single thought just beyond where 1 
have gone. Your margin has got me. I must suc- 
cumb to your superiority. 

A good way to carry out the same idea and better 
illustrate it is by globes. Did you ever see globes 
whose only difference was that one had half an inch 
larger d'ameter than the other? This larger one, 
although there is so little difference, will entirely 
inclose the other and have a quarter of an inch in 
every direction to spare besides. Let these globes 
be minds, with a living principle of some kind at 
their centers, which throws out its little, tentacle- 
like arms in every direction as radii to explore for 
knowledge. The one goes a certain distance and 
stops. It can reach no farther. It has come to a 
standstill. Ii has reached its maximum of knowl- 
edge iin that direction. The other sends its arms 
out and can reach just a quarter of an inch farther. 
So far as the first mind is able to tell, the other has 
gone infinitely farther than it can reach. It goes 
out to its farthest limit and must stop; the other 
tells him: things he did not know before. Many 
minds you may consider wonderful in their capac- 
ity. They may be able to go only a quarter of an 
inch beyond you. What an incentive this should be 
for any young man to work, to make his margin as 


great as, if not greater, than the margin of his fel- 
lows. 

I recall a good illustration of this when I was in 
college. A certain young man was leading the class 
in Latin. I thought I was studying hard. I couldn’t 
see how he got the start of us all so. To us he 
seemed to have an infinite knowledge. He knew 
more than we did. finally one day I asked him 
when he learned his Latin lesson. “At night,” he 


‘replied. I learned mine at the same time. His win- 


dow was not far from mine and I could see him 
from my own. I had finished my lesson the next 
night as well as usual and feeling sleepy was about 
to go to bed. I happened to saunter to my window 
and there I saw my classmate still bending diligent- 
ly over his book. ‘“There’s where he gets the mar- 
gin on me,’ I thought. “But he shall not have it 
for once,” I resolved. “I will study just a little 
longer than he does to-night.” So I took my books 
again and opening to the lesson, went to work with 
renewed vigor. I watched for the light to go out in 
my classmate’s room. In fifteen minutes it was all 
dark. “There is his margin,’ I thought. It was 
fifteen minutes more time. It was hunting out fif- 
teen minutes more of rules and root derivatives. 
How often, when a lesson is well prepared, just 
five minutes spent in perfecting it will make one the 
best in the class. The margin in such a case as that 
is very small, but it is all important. The world is 
made up of small things. 





SPRING COURSE FUR TEACHERS. 





The University of Missouri offers special spring 
courses for teachers lasting from April to June that 
ought to be very attractive to the teachers of this 
state. 

In presenting these special spring courses to teach- 
ers the main objects in view are: (1) The improve- 
ment of the teachers in scholarship; (2) their im- 
provement in methods of teaching, and (8) inspira- 
tion towards higher attainments. 

Some of the marked advantages offered to those 
who take these courses are these:: 

1. The courses are given by men who are special- 
ists in their respective subjecis. 

2. The library and laboratory facilities are the 
best in the state. 

3. The regular university work in all departments 
will be in full operation, and open to the view of all 
who come. 

4. The summer courses will open just after these 
close, thus making it possible for a student to spend 
twelve weeks more in the university—in all twenty 
continuous weeks. 

Tuition is free to teachers in Missouri. 
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PLAIN_TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Ill. 
BY I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D 


You have heard it said that the teacher should 
fove his work. This is true, and he must also have 
an earnest sympathy for the material with which 
he deals. No teacher can win the highest suc- 
eess without being in love with his profession. I 
know there are thousands of teachers who do not 
like their work, but I still insist on the truth of the 
assertion. There are some of them who teach only 
for the money there is in it, but the true teacher 
finds his gratification not so much in dollars and 
cents as in the conscientious performance of his 
duty. He may welcome the dollars and cents, 
and there is nothing inconsistent about that, but 
his chief interest is not in his wages. I am not 
asking that a teacher should love money less, but 
that he should love his profession more, that he 
regard the development of virtuous character in his 
pupils, and the winning of them as his most af- 
fectionate friends, as the richest pay and the most 
solid profit with which his efforts can be rewarded. 
By the authority of all human experience we know 
that material possessions do not constitute the 
highest incentive to labor. Neither are they the 
source of true happiness. Do you not remember 
old Diogenes who got along pretty well with only 
a tub, and Alexander, for whom the whole world 
was too little? Not what we have, nor what we 
know, but what we are is the measure of our con- 
tentment and our capacity for the highest forms of 
work. 

It is the everlasting desire for the loaves and 
fishes which makes trouble in every profession. It 
leads to unprofessional acts which produce friction. 
There should always be that mutual interest and 
comity among teachers that would cause them to 
endure much self-sacrifice before encroaching upon 
the rights of each other. The true teacher is, of 
course, 2 man or woman of honor. <A Chinaman 
who had traveled extensively in this country was 
asked what he regarded as the most apparent de- 
fect in the American character. He replied, ““Lack 
of honor.” ‘There is some truth in this, but let us 
hope the criticism does not apply to teachers. We 


are a trading people. We pride ourselves on driv- 
ing a sharp bargain. The Yankee to an unfriendly 
foreigner is synonymous with the word “sharper.” 
Now the teacher who is moved by this spirit en- 
ters into bitter competition with his fellow teach- 
ers, so that getting a school resolves itself into a 
matter of who can subsist on the smallest amount 
of money. If one possesses the advantage of being 
able to board at home without cost to himself, the 
other applicant might as well fold his tent. Under- 
bidding is a form of unprofessional conduct, if not 
of wickedness, which directors wink at, for, acting 
upon a mistaken principle of economy, they permit 
competition in order that they may employ a 
teacher at a low wage. They probably regard 
this as driving a sharp bargain, and do not stop 
to think into what influences the children are 
driven. I rather like the answer of that teacher 
who when asked to underbid a fellow teacher re- 
plied that he would rather go out and maul rails 
at 50 cents a day than do so ungentlemanly and 
unprofessional an act. Do you say that you can- 
not get a school without doing so; that others do 
so and consequently we are compelled to follow? 
I reply that no one is compelled to do a dishonor- 
able act. Try to do the right thing. Do not 
undertake to justify unworthy conduct by the fail- 
ings of others. Stand by your conscience, your 
honor, your faith, and directors will appreciate 
your sentiments (possibly), and your fellow teachers 
will honor you for your courtesy. Stand there any- 
how. 


THE; TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





BY CLEMENTINE ROWE. 


Two of the most noted workers in the cause of 
liberal education in Chicago public schools have 
lately made able pleas, the one specially for the 
study of literature, as influential in producing that 
“aristocracy of worth,” which, she says, “we want 
in this country;” the other for broader civilization 
and culture to be carried out in the schools, so that 
these may form a part of modern life, no more 
bound to the past by traditions of parents or peda- 
gogues, or by the outcry of taxpayers who do not 
perceive the true relations between school and In- 
dustrial problems. The words of both advocates 
for the schools of the future give fresh weight to 
the warning of President Eliot of Harvard, that 
education can only be truly democratic when it 
affords “accessibility of opportunity.” “The poor 
boy in the United States,” he says, ‘‘should have as 
good a chance as the child of a rich man to ob- 
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tain the best school training which his powers fit 
him to receive. A democratic society was never 
more misled as to its own interest than in suppos- 
ing a narrow school programme to be for the in- 
terest of the masses.” 

It will hardly be necessary to tell some of my 
Missouri readers that the first Chicago worker al- 
luded to was Miss Florence Holbrook, principal of 
the Forrestville School. Miss Holbrook’s paper, 
read before the Octavius Club, and Mrs. Young’s 
annual address to the Chicago teachers, are equally 
important as any studies of actual schoolroom 
work. They indicate the spirit and explain the 
principles which prompt and guide the various ef- 
forts “progressive and aggressive” (to quote Mrs. 
Young) for liberal education, efforts which have in- 
troduced the thin end of the wedge of individualism: 
into the schools, for they have widened the school 
curriculum, permitted some share in school govern- 
ment to pupils, and recognized that teachers, as 
well as pupils, have a right to secure their birth- 
right, freedom, by allowing special talents room to 
develop in departmental work. 

It must not be supposed that the Chicago schools, 
as a body, have advanced thus far. Mrs.. Young 
plainly stated the difficulties which confront the 
progressive party by the absence of a desire for 
forward movement in a part of the teaching corps. 

The work in literature described in the paper, 
therefore, applies rather to individual schools and 
teachers, than to the schools as a whole. While 
there are some excellent schools which I have not 
as yet been able to visit, I have been told that 
others are too traditional to teach much beyond 
need for some of the changes suggested by the late 
Educational Commission. 

The choice of literature, as part of the curri- 
culum, appears to rest chiefly with individual prin- 
cipals. In the first school visited, I was directed 
to a fifth grade room where the teacher was fol- 
lowing out the course of literature for her grade, 
suggested in Miss Emily Rice’s latest manual. In 
the fourth grade room, on the contrary, the teacher 
said that she found the course in the manual un- 
suited to the abilities of the pupils, and was this 
year trying to awaken their interest in reading and 
love for poetry by a more general course which her 
former experience had found successful with chil- 
dren. 

There were two features in the art work of the 
school which seemed adapted to quicken a child's 
understanding of literature. The color work in 
erayon and water color sketches, allowed from the 
primary grades up, ought to aid in appreciating the 
many beautiful words of color used by all great 
authors. Drawing from the live model, a fellow 


pupil, awakens an individuality to which it is worth 
while appealing through fine literature. 

Concrete aids, pictures or statuary were used 
with the study of literatute. The pupils in the 
fourth grade room employed the proceeds of the 
late school entertainment in buying a very beauti- 
ful little statuette of the Venus of Milo. 

Those who believe that kindergarten ideals are 
winning an influence over the common schools and 
who also believe that a truly natural literature or 
art must express American environment, will per- 
haps perceive hope for the latter in the industrial 
work of the kindergarten attached to this school. 
The little children are taken out to the various 
shops, watching the shoemaker or blacksmith at 
his work. Last week the pupils made, in colored 
paper, their representation of the forge. They 
are thus gaining that spirit of respect for labor 
which will welcome the democratic poet who ex- 
presses its life. 


,. 
THE RAY SCHOOL. 

In the plan for teaching literature adopted by the 
teachers of the two highest grades in the Ray 
School, suggestions may be found for taking up the 
subject with pupils who have not had it through 
the lower grades. I said adopted by the teachers, 
for Principal Lawrence consults with his teachers 
at the beginning of the school year, and allows 
them to select the authors whom they wish to read 
with their pupils. He practically agrees with Miss 
Holbrook, who says: “The course in literature 
should be flexible. Classes vary in ability, and 
so changes must be made. Téachers are enthusi- 


astic along certain lines, and this enthusiasm should | 


be of advantage to the class.” It should 
result in the alert interested manner of teachers 
and pupils over their work. In the seventh grade 
the two poems chosen for the year were Scott's 
“Lady of the Lake” and Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar.” Teachers seem agreed that this is the 
best play of Shakspeare’s for first presentation to 
pupils. The reading was made dramatic as pos- 
sible, the readers coming forward and each taking 
the part of a character in the scene. The eighth 
grade pupils were reading “Snow Bound” and 
“Evangeline.” History was connected with litera- 
ture in both grades, the classes being held respon- 
sible for reading a certain number of books in the 
year to illustrate the study of the poems. 


The eighth grade English history class was di- 
vided into four groups, and to each group was as- 
signed one historic novel. One result was a live- 
lier interest in the history recitation, the pupils 
volunteering observations on historic customs or 
places mentioned in the novel read. Miss Adams, 
the teacher, is an expert both with her camera and 
in preparing slides for the school lantern, and can 
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thus make her work much more vivid by numerous 
views of places and portraits of celebrities. 

The pupils of the Ray School have erected and 
are working a printing.press, and publish a school 
monthly, the proceeds of which are “devoted to the 
purchase of pictures and statuary for the school 
halls, reference books for the class rooms, volumes 
for the school library, and slides for the stereopti- 
con.” In this school, also, the plan of self-govern- 
ment inaugurated by the John Crerar School is 
calried out. <A description of the system will be 
found in “School and Home Education” for Janu- 
ary and Tebruary. 

The Keith School is-interesting as affording ob- 
servation of the result, in a down-town district, 
with pupils of a poor neighborhood, of an effort to 
introduce literature throughout the grades. How- 
ever, as the best school for typifying what the 
harmonious study of art and literature has hither- 
to done, of course we must take 

“THE FORESTVILLE SCHOO! 

Miss Holbrook’s programme in literature for this 
year is as follows: 

The lowest primary grade pupils are told stories 
from Greek and Scandinavian myths, and _ en- 
ocuraged to tell the story themselves, to their class 
mates. Miss Holbrook emphasizes the very great 
value this story-telling has in “stimulating thought” 
and ‘training the power of expression in a logical 
consecutive style.” It is a system of recitation 
very greatly enjoyed by the children. 

Miss Holbrook’s beautifully illustrated little 
“Hiawatha Book,” for the first grade, is now in 
use, and after learning to read selections from the 
book or the chart, the pupils read the book in the 
latter half of their first year. The entire poem, 
“Hiawatha,” is read in the second grade, and the 
pupils dramatize the stories. The third grade chil- 
dren read the myths collected by Miss Holbrook in 
“Round the Year in Myth and Song,’ and also 
Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River.” They learn 
poems and write and illustrate compositions. In 
the fourth grade Peabody’s “Greek Stories,” ‘“Rob- 
inson Crusoe” and “Baldwin’s Stories of the 
Greeks” are read, and in the fifth, Church’s prose 
edition of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” following it 
with the “‘Aeneid.” “Julius Caesar” is read in the 
last half of the fifth year. Macaulay’s “Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” “Plutarch’s Lives” and Roman 
history are suggested for home reading In the 
sixth grade the classes read the “Merchant of Ven 
ice,” and in the seventh, “Macbeth” and “The 
Tempest.” 

The eighth grade classes are reading ‘“Anti- 
gone” this year for the first time, and compare the 
methods of the Greek and Shakespearean drama, In 


March the play will be given in the assembly hall. 
Miss Holbrook says, in the paper I have more than 
once quoted from: “This is our custom: After a 
class (not always the eighth grade) has read a play 
some of the finest scenes are chosen and presented 
in the hall. At this time friends of the pupils are 
invited and come to enjoy the results of close study 
of the masterpiece. The entire grammar school, 
year by year, see these productions and profit. by 
them. They listen with unvarying interest, and 
compare the present rendering with that of former 
classes.” It will be seen that Miss Holbrook forms 
one exception to President Eliot’s statement: “It is 
a curious fact that we Americans habitually under- 
estimate the capacity of pupils at almost every 
stage of education.” Of course, to those accus- 
tomed to regard literature only from a literary 
stundpoint, or Shakspeare as chiefly valuable in af- 
fording ground for hair-splitting debates on ethics, 
such a programme as Miss Holbrook’s will appear 
They forget that there is an ob- 
jective and realistic side to literature which chil- 
dren can often grasp quickef than grown folk; be- 
sides which, Shakspeare, who appealed strongly to 
the average man of his own day, a2 man more noted 
for the practical working out of an ideal than for 
introspective complainings, can certainly appeal to 
the life of a boy and girl to-day. That he does so 
you would realize had you seen with me the vigor- 
ous discussion carried on in the fifth grade room 
over the characters of Brutus and Cassius. Some 
one had started the question whether Brutus had 
really loved Caesar, and the children were eagerly 


simply absurd. 


bringing forward scenes or quoting lines to prove 
their opinions. At length they decided that it was 
Cassius who disliked Caesar and who had worked 
on the patriotism of Brutus. All this time the 
teacher kept herself out of the discussion, except 
by guiding with an occasional question or permit- 
ting some especially eager pupil to speak. The 
children’s delight in their theme seemed to carry 
the free, out-of-door atmosphere into the school 
room, freedom, not rudeness, for the contest was 
marked by perfect courtesy and good temper. Il 
saw the same teacher begin the reading of “Julius 
Caesar” in another room, for she was Department- 
al Teacher of Literature in the fifth and sixth 
grades. She just read the play through, the pupils 
opening their books and following with a bright 
expression of interest. After this, the pupils would 
select characters, and a group corresponding to the 
personages in a scene would come forward and 
read the play. Expression was by voice and coun- 
tenance. I observed nothing approaching the old- 
time stagy rendering still popular with people who 
do not frequent the better class theaters. 
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A modern descendant in mind or spirit of Cotton 
Mather (for some still exist) should he visit these 
schools, would, after, of course, breaking in pieces 
the Venus of Milo mentioned above, have certain- 
ly called aloud for some stern Puritan poet to write 
a modern “Day of Doom,” when he entered Miss 
Holbrook’s “Hiawatha Room.’ The pupils, when 
I was present, were learning rhythm by marking 
time with pens and pencils to a lively air played 
on the piano. They then repeated the exercise by 
desk work, drawing vertical lines in rapid succes- 
sion on large sheets of brown paper, and emphasiz- 
ing the accented note by a longer line, thus: 


| | 
| and thus | 

This done, eight little boys and eight little gurls 
ran forward and, facing each other in a double 
row, Miss Holbrook played simple dance music, a 
boy at the end of the row stepped up to the little 
girl opposite and the two little ones danced grace- 
fully up between the lines. This was repeated by 
successive boys and girls till the music ceased. 


Miss Holbrook sees no reason for leaving the motor 
learning of rhythm to the kindergarten. 

The construction work of the lower grades of the 
lorrestville School is based on the literature. Cray- 
on and water color sketches of scenes from ‘Hia- 
Watha and the Myths.” Paper wigwams and clay 
vessels, are the children’s contribution to the mu- 
seuin. 

Expression of facts in the early life of man by 
construction work is most fully worked out by Miss 
Rice, in the Cook County Normal School. There, 
as in the University of Chicago Elementary School 
(popularly called the “Dewey School’), the children 
start with history as the groundwork for literature. 
Indeed, the pupils of the “Dewey School’ do not 
now study literature as such, although they use 
the motor force in learning rhythm, marking the 
music by “rhythmic pulse beats” with the arm, 
circular movements 
with the arm, marking the accented note by the 


somewhat thus—a series of 


larger circle. 
last was a little song about Lincoln, for their 
poems are made to be sung, and the meter is dis- 
cussed, or the air chosen, with the help of the 
music teacher. 

Miss Rice, when I visited her, asked me to spe. 
cially notice the construction work in the primary 
grade of the school. 
the cave man. Large sheets of paper had been 
pinned to the board, so that the pupils could make 
crayon drawings of scenes in the cave dwellers’ 
lives. The best of these drawings were hung 
round the room. Oral expression was given by 
asking the pupils for stories explaining their pic- 


They also make little poems, the 


The children were studying 


tures. The pupils were divided into groups, and 
while groups were told stories or little poems con- 
nected with the month, and approaching Valentine 
Day; another group went to the board and drew 
bold and large sketches to show what they re- 
membered about the cave man. Each pupil told me 
his story as I went round looking at the pictures. 
The most imaginative was one explaining a very 
well-drawn representation of two huge hills sepa- 
rated by a deep chasm. The hunter in the one had 
shot his arrow at a deer on the other, “and be- 
cause the deer was ever so big, so that his friends 
wouldn’t believe he had seen it, he drew it on that 
stone, and took the stone home and showed it to his 
friends,” said the little artist. I had the pleasure 
of hearing Miss Rice give a lesson on the art of 
story telling to the normal school pupils who were 
preparing second grade work in literature. The 
students had written stories from the “Odyssey,” 
the book used for that grade, and the class discus- 
sion turned on the fitness of language and reasons 
for or against following the original story in de- 
tail. 

It was John Stuart Mill who feared that in the 
United States the misapplication of the idea of 
equality would eventually destroy liberty, and that 
the chief agent of this destruction would be the 
monotonous routine of the Public School system. 

That system has had to deal with a people whose 
natural vigor gives them the impulse to “still pass 
on,” and the next generation may have attained 
that point from which the only basis to a public 
school will appear as “Liberty to the Individual, 
Equality to the Community.” 

Note—This paper was read before the St. Louis 
County Teachers’ Institute, Feb. 25, 1899. 





THE BOY IN THE FIELD. 


BY J. P. M’CASKEY. 


It scemed best to take an early morning train 
for Philadelphia. As we neared The Gap it had 
become light enough to distinguish objects at a 
distance. In a field over towards the Mine Hills 
some cattle and horses were stirring, and a little 
creature, much smaller than any of them, a mov- 
ing dot on the morning landscape, was passing 
about from one to another rousing up those that 
had not yet risen, and getting them together with 
the evident purpose of driving them to the barn. 
In that small moving figure they recognized their 
master. 

He little dreams, that child, that he is the head 
and crown of the material creation; that for him 
the round world was made; that for him the sun 
was hung in the heavens, a flaming sphere equal 
in bulk to one and a quarter millions of worlds like 
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that on which he drives the cattle; that for him 
the vast solar system was planned and brought 
into being through billions of years, across which 
the light of the sun that comes to us in eight 
minutes is eight hours in passing; that for him 
sea and land exist in right proportion; that for him 
the axis of the earth was tilted at the proper angle 
for the necessary change of seasons; that for him 
the seven-stringed harp of light makes beauty of 
color, as the seven-stringed harp of sound makes 
music; that for him exists all the wealth of the 
mineral, the vegetable and the animal world; that 
all was made for him, that little boy on the hillside, 
since he is the only creature who can be taught to 
weigh and consider, to appreciate and enjoy and be 
grateful for what God has given; that for him 
both here and hereafter is the knowledge of the 
wisest and the wisdom of the best; that his form 
and seeming are the image and likeness of the 
Divine; and that his life, with the happy incident 
of death upon the way, should tend always onward 
and upward, “ever nearing, never near to God.” 
And one man who shall attain to the wisdom and 
stature of angelic excellence is worth it all—all, 
and more. 

Indeed, for the creation of our earth and our 
solar system, and the hundred millions of solar 
systems more or less like our own, of which the 
universe is made up, I see no reason other than 
this, namely, that immortal beings “made in the 
image of God” may begin their life in these worlds 
in God’s own time and way. On our earth count- 
less good men and women have lived their lives, 
and passed on to a higher stage of being. Count 
less more have lived such lives and died such 
deaths that it would seem far better if they had 
never been born. The boy that drives these cattle 
has been upon the planet but a little while. The 
life upon which he has entered may be for him the 
first stage of an endless blessed existence, if lived 
worthily; or it may be ended soon in that “second 
death,” of which the Bible gives solemn but mys- 
terious warning. He knows perhaps nothing, 
thinks nothing, of these things as he passes from 
one to another of the strange creatures about him. 
He knows little and thinks little of anything— 
hardly more, it may be, than his dog. He simply 
drives the horses and cattle from the pasture field 
to the barn in the early morning, while the great 
world rolls on, bringing his part of it out of the 
darkness and under the sun, for another day of 
ordinary life upon the farm. : 

This little creature will grow somehow. Now, 
if he is a being of such vast importance in God’s 
plan—and who will say that he is not, even in the 
frightful wreck he so often makes of himself and 


his possibilities—what is to be done for him? 
Simply, the best in every way, by home and church 
and school. It is for the school mainly that we are 
responsible. We must put good thought into his 
mind and right purpose into his heart, so far as 
we may be able to do this. What will do most 
for him? Surely those things that are “lovely and 
of good report,” the thoughts and words of the 
wisest and best. And this angels’ food, this man- 
na, must not merely be shown to the child—he 
must feed upon it, must make it his own, by 
storing it in his memory, saying its words and 
thinking its thought, until it become a dominant 
part of himself, regnant, determining, in so far as 
possible, the very essence and quality of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual being. 


OUR UNCLE SAM’S FARM. 





Some Review Questions in Geography. 

1. What state exports olives? 

2. Name the five great lake shore cities. 

3. What are whalebacks, where are they found 
and what are they doing? 

4. What railroads would lose business by the 
building of the Nicaragua canal? ; 

5. If the United States builds a Pacific ocean ca- 
ble, what points would it probably connect? 

6. What and where is Skaguay? 
‘. In what states do women vote at all elections? 
Name the three prohibition states. 
Name the cities that are first in the following 
industries: (a) Meat canning; (b) oyster packing; 
(c) manufacture of threshing machines: (d) 
smelting; (e) manufacture of flour. 


iron 


10. In what states are the following: Mammoth 
Cave, Yosemite Park, Garden of the Gods. Yellow- 
stone Park, Falls of Minnehaha? 

11. What is meant by Greater New York? 

12. Name: (a) The largest state: (b) the smallest 
State; (c) the longest state; (d) the state with most 
neighbors (i. e., the one that adjoins 
States); (e) the state with most seacoast. 

13. If you journey from New York City to San 
Francisco by rail, going via Philadelphia, Cincinna- 
ti, St. Louis and Denver, what states 
cross? 

14, Name and locate the largest lake in the west- 
ern half of the United States. 

15. From what is lime made? Coke? 

16. What state leads in the value of its fruit in- 
dustries? 

17. What is the coldest state? The warmest? 

18. What state consists of two peninsulas? 

19. What state has the most inhabitants? What 
one has fewest inhabitants? 

20. In what states are the following universities: 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Ann Arbor, Stanford?— 
Learning by Doing. 


most other 


would you 
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The Rogers The defeat of the Rogers: bill in the 
Bill. legislature of Illinois was due in part 


to a misunderstanding of its merits, in part to sect- 
arian bigotry and in part to defects in the bill. The 
address presented by certain business colleges, 
medical schools and institutions having literary and 
scientific courses, to the members of the General As- 
sembly of the state of Illinois, indulged in a good 
deal of sophistry and demagogy. It is far from the 
purpose of the authors of the bill to establish an ed- 
ucational trust. The main purpose of the bill was 
to check abuses that have disgraced the cause of 
American education. The granting of degrees or 
literary honors by impoverished colleges and uni- 
versities for money considerations is so hostile to 
the spirit of education and culture that it is aston- 
ishing that anybody should defend it. Institutions 
with competent faculties could not certainly object 
to the motives of the bill. The address above men- 
tioned indulges in the following claptrap argument: 

“What! Measure educational ability by money? 
How vile the thought; how vulgar the brain that 
eould conceive such a thought. Money can do much, 
but it cannot purchase education. Is a man’s edu- 
cational ability to be estimated by his wealth? Then 
a millionaire college is to be ranked ten times high- 
er than the insignificant $100,000 colleges. If the 
principle is true in respect to colleges why not also 
in respect to the professors of the colleges? ‘This 
would be a golden axiom, ‘The richer a man is, the 
better teacher he is... Let us change the standard 
of learning and culture and measure it by a bank 
account. Why not proceed to the full length at 
once and fill the chairs of our colleges with million- 
aires? They might not be versed in all the branch- 
es which were formerly supposed to constitute 
scholarship, but there is one science they could 
teach to perfection—the science of trusts. This new 
principle might approve itself to a few adherents of 
the money power, but the oldfashioned ideas that 
educational ability consists in scholarship, culture 
and talent will probably still linger in the minds of 
the people.” 

It is hardly possible to conceive of anything more 
vulgar than this appeal to prejudice. Educators the 
world over are proverbially liberal. The spirit of 
proscription is incompatible with the spirit of learn- 
ing. Educators everywhere know that the greatest 


foe to learning is pretense. Institutions calling 
themselves colleges without endowments and with- 
out adequate teaching forces degrade learning by 
false pretenses. In our older states, such as Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania, 
it is not possible to establish colleges without mon- 
ey. These intelligent commonwealths wisely pro- 
tect their citizens against impostors in education. 
The folly of multiplying colleges and universities 
where they are not needed is possible only in coun- 
tries where demagogues flourish. 
Why Children In spite of the efforts of parents and 
Leave School. teachers it is almost impossible to 
prevent young boys and girls, and especially boys, 
from leaving the public school long before they 
have completed their grammar school studies. It is 
commonly supposed that most children would pre- 
fer to remain in school if they had the right to 
choose, but investigation proves that such is not the 
case. In Chicago a commission was appointed to 
inquire intg the reason why so many children leave 
school so early. The commission examined 7,600 
cases. The examination revealed the astonishing 
fact that only 1,500 left school because they had to 
go to work; the remaining 6,100 left of their own 
accord. Some recent investigations in Philadelphia 
show that where industrial or manual training is 
taught a much larger portion of children choose to 
remain in school. Where there is an opportunity 


_ 


o 


) 
learn skilled work of some kind the inducement to 
remain in school is much stronger. These results 
seem to indicate that the hope that the time will 
come when all will be educated is baseless. For 
some strange and unaccountable reason the major- 
ity of the human race seem to prefer a life of activ- 
ity to a life of thought and study. The school room 
is to them a prison. It cannot be made so attractive 
tlrat they will desire to linger within its walls as 
long as possible. The great majority of young peo- 
ple are eager to be released from the restraints, the 
tasks and the discipline of the school. It has for 
them no charms to be compared with the excite- 
ment of business or the gayeties of the social world. 
This fact should impress parents and teachers with 
the importance of doing all that is possible for chil- 
dren before they become restless and anxious to 
mingle with the outer world. After a boy has pass- 
ed his twelfth or fourteenth year, unless he has a 
special love for study, he is likely to be anxious to 
join his father and elder brothers in the task of the 
field or the market. The time may come with the 
lapse of ages when animal restlessness will give 
place to human thoughtfulness. It is even probable 
that it is better for the world that all should not de- 


sire a thorough education; at any rate the world 
moves slowly towards any high ideal of education 
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and culture. Even ju the most advanced communi- 
ties the masses of the people bid farewell to serious 
study in early life. They are not without intelli- 
gence, because they do not choose to lead the life of 
a scholar. 

The State and Several of our St. Louis weeklies are 
Higher Education. discussing with considerable warmth 
the question of the state’s duty to higher education. 
These worthy periodicals take the position that the 
state is under no obligation to provide facilities for 
the education of the youth of the land in the higher 
branches of learning. They would limit state aid to 
elementary schools and leave the work of higher 
education to individual voluntary associations. 
They argue that just as the people provide them 
selves with railways, telegraphs, factories, theologi- 
cal schools, medical colleges, law schools and the 
like, so they should build their own colleges and 
universities. We think that the admission that it 
is the duty of the state to provide primary instruc- 
tion forces the conclusion that it should also estab 
lish the high school, the normal college and the 
state university. There is a logical connection be 
tween these various institutions. The primary 
school cannot exist without the superior school. If 
the state attempts to educate the children at all it 
is under obligation to make thorough work of it. It 
lays down courses of study to be pursued by 
teachers and cannot logicaliy refuse to Instruct 
teachers in the branches upon which they are to be 
examined. The normal college is as much a part of 
the public school system as the head is a part of 
the body. It is needed to qualify teachers for the 
work for which the state demands of them. The 
high school is another natural outgrowth of the pri- 
mary school. Children are prepared for a higher 
education in the primary schools and unless the 
state puts a high school within the reach of such 
pupils, it is more than probable that their education 
would end prematurely. The high school is not a 
school for training doctors, lawyers, carpenters, me- 
chanics, stenographers and the like; it is intended 
by the state to afford to all who desire it the facili- 
ties necessary to acquire a first rate education. The 
university is also demanded on the ground of public 
pelicy and welfare. It is the duty of every com- 
munity to contribute its share towards the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. The universities proper 
fit individuals for the higher services of the state. 
A government has gigantic enterprises under its di- 
rection and it is under obligations to educate men 
for the responsible positions the country assumes. 
Qur diplomatic services, scientific explorations and 
countless other enterprises demand men educated 
to the highest degree possible. The state cannot 
cousistently delegate the task of educating its pub- 


lic servants to private institutions. The state as a 
whole has ideals towards which it works, and .t 
cannot Jeave the development of those ideals to tue 
haphazard methods of individual 
While the state is under obligations to equip men 


enterprises. 


for public services, it should not exclude from its 
services scholars prepared by colleges and universi 
ties under private control, Once admit that it is 
the duty of the state to provide primary education 
for all its children and we are compelled to give 
the Ligh school and the state college our support. 
Teaching Ina very able and theughiful and 

Honesty. somewhat disquieting article in the 
Chicago Teacher Judge Waterman of the Criminal 
Court of Chicage discusses the growth of crime in 
the United States. He claims that the majority of 
burglaries in Chicago are committed by boys uuder 
21 years of age who have received instructions in 
the public schools. In many cases, “these boys are 
children of respectable and well to Uo pareuts.” 
Judge Waterman also claims that there has been an 
alarming growth of dishonesty iv business circles. 
The bribery of legislators, jurors and other oflicers 
is more frequent now than it was half a century 
ago. ‘The corruption of legislatures is rapidly 
crowing. The members of legislatures are for the 
most part men who have been trained in our public 
schools. The destruction of independence in busi 
ness is one of the causes of the increase of dishon 
esty. The hope of promotion is now entertained by 
only a few, and as a result the vice of gambling 
nnd the crime of embezzlement have increased with 
great rapidity. The barring out of the small trade) 
and manufacturer is, Judge Waterman thinks, the 
main cause of the increase of embezzlement, defal 
cation, business failures and suicides. This observ- 
ing Judge argues that we must begin to teach old 
fashioned honesty in our public schools. The fol 
lowing quotation should) be pondered by every 
schoo! teacher: 

‘The vice of a great trust is not alone the creat 
ing of odious monopolies, but that their tendency is 
co make man dishonest. Never was there a_ time 
when there was more necessity for the teaching in 
our schools of plain, everyday honesty, a recogni 
tion and respect for the rights, feelings and prop 
erty of others, an abhorrence of gain or success o} 
tained by corruption, bribery or dishonesty of any 
kind. Whether it be true or not, substantially ev- 
ery one believes that the great trusts exist and 
prosper by cunning and unlawful means: that the 
inumense fortunes thereby accumulated have been 
gained by dishonest practices. Every newspaper, 
however much against its will, daily presents this 
lesson to the children, the men and the women of 




















this land. What must, what will be the result? 
Chiidren must be taught; we must all come to feel 
that there is something better than success, and 
there ought to be, in school and out of it, an hon- 
est and active determination, that as in days of 
yore, honesty shall be the best policy.” 

Honesty is a virtue based on principle; yet to 
teach honesty without teaching morality and the 
foundations of morality is a problem for the moral- 
ist. Kyery educator knows that the thinking mind 
dlemands a reason for everything. It is not sufti- 
cient to tell a boy or a girl to be honest for the sake 
of honesty. The inquiring mind logically demands 
a reason for every prohibition. The divorce of reli- 
gion and morality in our schools is a mistake. It 
is beginning to bear fruit in the increase of vice 
and crime. In every part of the country thoughtful 
educators are asking what the end will be. 


Education and There is a philosophical connection 
Moral Worth. between education and moral trust- 
worthiness. It is not always true that a well devel- 
oped intellect is found in connection with a well de- 
veioped moral character, but as a general thing 
moral worth js closely connected with mental de- 
velopment. The iuman soul is not divided into sep- 
arate and distinct natures. It is the same soul that 
thinks, feels and acts. We distinguish human ac- 
tiows as mental, moral and volitional, but it does 
not follow that there are separate faculties from 
Which all these several manifestations spring. Mr. 
Escher, a Swiss manufacturer of Zurich, employing 
nearly 2,000 workingmen of many different nations, 
bore testimony before a British commission on the 
subject of the moral trustworthiness of the labor- 
ing classes. He said: “The better educated work- 
men, we find, are distinguished by superior moral 
habits. In the first place, they are naturally sober; 
they are discreet in their enjoyments, which are of 
a more rational and refined kind; they have a taste 
for much better society, which they approach — re- 
spectfully and consequently find much readier ad 
mittance to it; they cultivate music; they read; they 
enjoy the pleasures of society, and make opportuni- 
ties for excursions into the country; they are eco 
nomical and their economy extends beyond that of 
their own purse to the stock of their master; they 
are consequently honest and trustworthy.” This 
testimony is very significant; it establishes the fact 
that educated workingmen are more moral, upright 
and trustworthy than uneducated workingmen. The 
education, however, of the English laboring classes 
when this testimony was given, nearly 60) years 
ago, was moral as well as mental. While the hu- 
man mind is not made up of a bundle of faculties 
its education must develop all its capacities. Man 
is not merely a thinking machine; he is a sensitive, 
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self directing moral agent. It is perfectly possible 
to teach arithmetic, grammar and the material sci- 
ences Without teaching moral obligation. Many of 
our most careful observers are of the opinion that 
the education of our public schools neglects the 
moral nature. We are developing mental giants 
and moral pigmies. The growth of-crime among 
the juvenile classes, especially in our Jarge cities, 
is alarming. Intellectual development without mor- 
al culture is after all no great boon to the individ- 
ual or to the community. And therefore when we 
speak of the connection between education and 
moral trustworthiness, we mean education in its 
broadest and truest sense. Without a sincere belief 
in moral principles even educated men disregard 
all their moral instincts and obligations. Our pub- 
lic schools should make moral instruction an essen- 
tial part of the course of study. The school is a lit- 
tle Avorld and in it the elementary parts of all life 
can be taught. There is even great opportunity for 
training young children in the practice of moral- 
ity. 
Affairs ta the The war against the Filipinos goes 
Phitippines. Steadily on. All last week daily re- 
ports of fighting were received by the War Depart- 
ment. Our troops seem to have no difficulty in 
routing the enemy, but they refuse to stay routed. 
As often as they are driven out of their strongholds 
they return as soon as our troops withdraw. ‘The 
rebels are bush-whackers rather than soldiers. 
They hide in dense jungles of the forest and an- 
noy our troops by constantly firing upon them. 
General Wheaton’s brigade has been doing most of 
the fighting. Last week he captured Pasig after 
seven hours of most stubborn fighting. ‘The town 
was held by 4,000 rebels. The loss to the natives 
was 400 killed and wounded, and 363 prisoners. 
Several other towns were taken and burned. The 
persistence of the natives in the face of so many 
disastrous defeats is causing surprise and uneasi- 
ness. Those best informed seem to think that the 
fighting will go on as long as the leaders can in- 
duce their followers to fight. The war against the 
Filipinos has already lasted longer than the war 
against Spain. Various contradictory reports are 
received in regard to the situation. Admiral Dewey 
is said to favor striking hard and fast. He is op- 
posed to capturing any more forts which the army 
cannot hold. Every fort captured ties up a war 
vessel. The battleship Oregon has arrived at Man- 
ila, and Admiral Dewey reports that it is in “tit 
condition for any duty.” Speculators claim that 
there is deep significance in the wording of the 
Admiral’s dispatch. They profess to believe that 
we are about to become involved in the Chinese 
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muddle. They say that when Dewey asked for 
the Oregon for ‘‘political reasons,” he had in mind 
the lowering storm in China, but this is all pure 
speculation. ‘The Spanish prisoners in the hands 
of the Filipinos have not yet been delivered, as we 
agreed to do. Spain is threatening to apply to the 
powers of the avorld if we do not permit her to 
negotiate directly with the Philippine insurgents 
for the surrender of the prisoners. Our Govern- 
ment is in a serious predicament, being unable to 
carry out its treaty engagements with Spain. What 
our yolunteers will do now that the treaty of peace 


has been signed it is impossible to say. It is re- 
ported that most of them are eager to return home 


at once, and that they will not remain longer than 
they can get ready to leave. News just received is 
disquieting. It is thought that General Otis will 
need 10,000 more troops. 





Treaty The negotiations with Germany and 
Negotiations. I‘rance over existing commercial 
treaties with the United States have be 


again. They were begun a year ago, but 


resumed 
re brok- 
en off because our commissioner, Mr. Jolin Iasson, 
had to devote his entire time to the Anglo-American 
commission, which recently adjourned. Mr, Ixas- 
son now has opportunity to give his attention again 
to the interrupted work. Trance is now ready to 


admit all American products under the minimum 


tariff rates established by the republic. The mini- 
mum tariff of france already applies to about thir- 
ty different countries, among them Germany, Rus- 


sia and England, but not the United States. We 
have to pay the maximum tariff, which is about 25 
per cent higher than the minimum. ‘The question 
now is what French products this country will ad- 
mit under the Dingley law at 20 per cent lower 
duty than they now pay. France has much lower 
duties than the United States, especially on goods 
admitted at the minimum rate. We have an aver- 
age of 50 per cent duty on all imported goods, while 
France places only 14 per cent. Germany is ask- 
ing for a general commercial agreement and Secre- 
tary Hay has taken the negotiations into his own 
hands and hopes to succeed in securing a treaty 
that will be fair to all. The Germans are rather 
more anxious than the Americans to have a recip- 
rocity treaty concluded immediately. Our tariff 
laws bear bard on German products, especially on 
their beet sugar. 





Good Citizenship The third annual convention of the 
Convention. National Good Citizenship League 
will be held in Cincinnati May 2. 3 and 4, 1899. The 
object of this convention is to unite all the friends 


of reform and to promote the study and practice of 
good citizenship. The league advocates some prin- 
ciples which do not strike us as very practical, but 
its main purpose cannot be too highly commended. 
It is trying to break the power of political partisan- 
ship. There can be no doubt but that the American 
people are slaves to political practices which if con- 
tinued cannot but result in great disaster to the 
country. People seem to be more sensitive about 
their political party than they are about. their 
church or anything else. There are very many re 
forms which considered apart from partisanship 
the people earnestly desire, but the moment thei: 
party takes a stand on these questions the people 
seem to lose their senses. Partisanship demands 
unconditional servitude. The man who is independ- 
ent enough to criticise his party is hounded and 
persecuted as if he were a criminal. Some of the 
best and greatest statesmen our country has pro 
duced have been ostracised for daring to be inde- 
pendent. The league is trying to break down ig- 
norant partisanship in all the parties anc 
its place loyalty to principle and country 
retary of the national league says: 

“The vast majority of the Republican party are 
earnest, honest men. They realize at last that plu- 


1 to put in 


The see- 


tocracy dominates the councils of their party. but 
look with suspicion on a so-called Democracy in 
which the absolute party control is vested in the ir- 
responsible hands of a small company of profession- 
al party bosses. The rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic party are eager for real reform, but they are 
disfranchised as far as the management of their 
party is concerned. They are powerless to dictate 
platforms or to name candidates. Rival factions 
and contending partisan committees fill the air with 
appeals for the people to abandon all alliances and 
acknowledge their leadership and authority. None 
of them suggest that the people should be consuited 
in these matters. Unless some method is devised 
by which the intelligent people of all parties can 
unite and frame a modern political platform, the fu- 
ture holds promise of nothing but overwhelming 
defeat or barren victory. If the people want a gov- 
ernment in which they can rule, they must first 
have a party in which they do rule.” 

IXverybody interested in reform, in rescuing the 
country from the clutches of plutocracy, in civic 
and economic righteousness and in the _ establish- 
ment of genuine freedom should attend this con- 
vention if possible. The men engaged in this move- 
ment are not a lot of cranks or political soreheads. 
They are the best men in the country who are do- 
ing all in their power to throw off the fetters of 
political slavery and to make every citizen an inde- 


pendent, self respecting voter. 
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"EXAMINATION. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. A piece 
square yards. How many feet long is it? 

2. Jind the length of the shortest line that can 
be exactly measured by a yard measure, a ten foot 
pole or a two rod chain. 

3. What is an aliquot part of a number? Show 
an application or use of an aliquot part in multipli- 
cation. 


of linoleum 144 yd wide contains 83 


4. A can do a piece of work in 12 days and B can 
do the same work in 15 days. In how many days 
can they both do it working together? 

do. A man owned a 35 interest in a mill and sold 
5-7 of his interest to one man and 1-9 of his inter- 
est to another. What part of the mill did each of 
the three men then own? 

6. How many board feet are there ‘in 12 scant- 
lings 16 ft by 4 in by 2 in? 

7. In a certain school 48 per cent of the pupils 
are boys and there are 39 girls. ‘Find the number 
of boys. 

8. Required the gain on 28 shares of stock 
bought at $7% and sold at 10384. 

9. What is the amount of $280 at interest for 1 
yr 1 mo 1 da at 5% per annum? 

10. Find the face of a draft that cost $434.70 at 
5¢ per cent premium. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. At about what time are the days and nights 
equal at all points on the earth’s surface? Why? 

2. Name three of the five great powers of Eu- 
rope and the form of government of each. 

3. Name and locate the principal mountain range 
of (a) North America; (b) Europe; (¢) Asia; (d) 
South Amricea. 

4. Locate (a) the Philippine Islands; (b) the 

Sandwich islands; (c) Iceland. 

“5, Name the five principal tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

6. What bodies of water -are separated by (a) 
the Isthmus of Suez? (b) the Isthmus of Panama? 

7. (a) What large gulf on the western coast of 
Africa? (b) What large river flows into it? 

8. (a) Which of the grand divisions has the 
most regular coast line? (b) Which the most irregu- 
lar? 

9. On what river is each of the following. cities 
respectively located: (a) Ogdensburg? (b) Water- 
town? (c) Elmira? (d) Rochester? (e) Schenec- 
jtady ? 


10. Name all the states bordering on the great 
lakes. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Define (a) limited monarchy; (b) a democracy. 

2. The constitution of the United States prohib- 
its the several states from making treaties. Why? 

%. In the next electoral college New York will 
have 86 votes. Why? 

4. Define (a) customs; (b) internal revenue taxes. 

5. Where is the power of imposing taxes for the 
use of the United States government vested? 

6. State the length of term for which each of the 
following officers is elected: (a) Governor of the 
state; (b) representative in Congress; (c) secretary 
of state. 

7. Py whom, when and for how long a term is 
the supervisor of a town elected? 

S. How are the members of the President's cab- 
inet chosen? 

GRAMMAR. 
1 David has left no sweeter psalm than the 
twenty-third. It is bet a momeni’s opening of 


his soul, but, as when one, walking the winter 
street, sees the door opened for some cue to enter, 
and the red light streams a moment forth, and 
G the forms of gay children are running to greet 


tw Ces 


the comer, and genia! music sounds, so in this 
opening of 


8 psalm, though it is bnt a moment's 
the soul, are emitted truths of peace and conso- 
10 lation that will never be absent from the world. 
11 —Henry Ward Beecher. 

1. Classify the following clauses: (a) One sees; 
(b) light streams; (c) forms are running; (d) it is 


opening; (e) that will be absent. 

2. State what each of the following phrases mod- 
ifies: (a) OF soul; ()) in psalm; (ce) from the worid. 

3. Supply the noun omitted after twenty-third. 
Give the syntax of the noun suppiied. 

4. Select five conjunctions. 

>. Give syntax of (a) opening; (b) truths 

G6. (a) In what form of the verb is are running; 
(b) How is that form of the verb made? 

7. (a) In what voice is are emitted? () How is 
that voice made? 

8. Illustrate the use of which (a) as a pronoun, 
(b) as an adjective. : 

9, Write a sentence containing the verb come in 
the subjunctive mode, third person, singular num- 
ber, progressive form. 

10. Write a sentence containing two subordinate 
causes—one adverbial, and one adjective clause. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

1. Aside from the pleasure they ‘give, of what 
use are the senses of taste and smeil? 

2, How does good ventilation lighten the work of 
the muscles of resniration? 
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3. Name two substances that center into the com 
position of a tooth outside of the pulp cayily. 

4. What relation exists between the amount oi 
exercise taken and the quantity of food and fresa 
air required? Give reason for your answer, 

>» Name two substances which are removed 


from the body through the agency of the lungs’ 


6G Whena_ ventricle expands, what prevents 
blood from flowing into it from an artery? t*rom 
what source is the ventricle filled? 

7. Name the principal requirements for maintain 


ing the healthy condition of a muscl 
SS. What constituent of air is demanded in respir 
ution? When is a room well ventilated 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


1. Explain how America came to be so named. 

’. Where did the Swedes form a ettlement in 
America? 
3. Name (a) two states which were formed from 
the Louisiana purchase, and (b) three formed from 
the northwest territory. 

4. To what political party did each of the follow 
ing belong: (a) Clay; (b) Webster; (¢) Calhoun; (d) 
Buchanan; (e) Seward? 


D Where was the Centennial exposition of IS76 
held? Give some reason for its location at that 
place. 


6 Why was President Johnson inpenches 

7. What and where was Early’s raid? 

Ss. How was the dispute over the presidential 
election in IS76 settled? 


METIIODS AND SCILOOL ECONOMY, 


1, How is any mental power cultivated and 
strengthened ? 

2. State two rules which should be observed in 
lighting schoolrooms. 

3s. To what extent should the teacher use text 
books in recitations? Give a reason for your an- 
swer. 

4. How should the teacher encourage a taste for 
good reading in elementary schools? 

5. What is the principal advantage of written ex- 
ercises in spelling? 

6. Which should occupy more attention during 
the first four school years, number or language ex- 
ercises? Give a reason for your answer. 

7. Why should the teacher give a thorough drill 
on the fundamental processes in arithmetic? 


S. What study gives (a) the power to use lan- 
guage correctly? (b) the knowledge of the science 
of language? 











ANSWERS. 
ARTTHME'TIC, 

1. 170 feet, 
2. 330 feet. 
&. One of the equal parts of a number. Ex.: 124% 
7. 12% is %& of 100; 100x47—4700; YQ of 4700 
OSTIG. ANS 

1. G44 days. 

5. The first man then owned 29-105 of the mill, 
the second 9-35 and the third 1-15. 

G. 12S board feet. 
i. O66 boys 
S. $161. 
Y. $205.21. 
10. $402. 

GRAMMAR, 

1 (a, b,c, dd) Adverbial. (e) Adjective 
2. (a) Opening. (b) Are omitted. (c) Absent. 
3. Vsalm. Nominative case subject is not ex 
pressed. 

1. Than, but, as, when, and, though. 


D. (a) Predicate noun (attribute) after is, nomina 


tive case. (bh) Subject of are omitted, nominative 


G. (2) Progressive form. (b) By prefixing some 
part of the verb be to the present participle. 
7. (a) Passive voice. (b) By prefixing some part 
of the verb be to the past participle. 

&. Ex. (a) Tle did the work which was required. 
(by) Which book did you get? 

% ex. If he were coming he would be here now. 

10. When I came I found present all who were 
expected. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. They are used to some extent as a guide in re 
jecting unsuitable food and drink. 

2. When the ventilation is good the requisite 
amount of oxygen is introduced into the lungs by 
less frequent acts of inspiration than when the air 


is deprived of some of its oxygen, as is the case 
when the ventilation is imperfect. 

3. Dentine and enamel. 

1. The greater the amount of exercise, the great 
er the amount of food and fresh air needed. Be 
cause exercise causes waste of tissue and food re 
pairs waste, while oxygen is the agent for reducing 
the waste material to a form capable of being re- 
moved by the blood. 

5. Carbon, in carbon dioxide or carbonic acid, 
and watery vapor. 

6. <A valve, opening.from the ventricle into the 
artery. From the auricle just above it. 

7. Nutrition and exercise. 

8. Oxygen. When it is well provided with means 
of introducing pure or oxygenated air and of re- 
moving foul air. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. In honor of Amerigo Vespucci, who made a 
voyage to the new world and published a map of 
the coast. 

2. On Delaware bay. 

3. (a) Any two of the following: Louisiana, Ar 
kansas, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and parts of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Colorado. (b) Any three of 
the following: Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, 

4. (a) Whig. (b) Whig. (c¢) Democrat. (d) Dem- 
ocrat. (e) Republican. 


» In Philadelphia. Because of the signing of 


the Declaration of Independence there. 

G. Because of the disagreement between him and 
Congress and because of his violation of the tenure 
of office act. 

7. A raid made by Gen. Early through the Shen- 
andoah valley, threatening Washington, for the 
purpose of drawing Grant away from Richmond. 

S. By the appointment of an electoral commis 
sion, Which voted in favor of the election of Hayes. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. At the equinoxes—about March 21 and Sep- 
tember 22.) Because at these times the sun rays are 

vertical at the equator. 

2. Great Britain and Ireland; limited monarchy. 
Germany; limited monarchy. 


‘ France, republic. 
Russia, despotic empire. Austro-Hungary; limited 
monarchy. 

3% (a) Rocky Mountains, in the western part, ex 
tending northwest and southeast. (b) Alps, south 
of the central part, extending east and west. (ce) 
HTimalaya, in the southern part, extending east and 
west. (d) Andes, in the western part, extending 
north and south. 

1. (a) Off the coast of China, in the Pacific 
ocean. (b) West of North America, in the Pacific 
ocean. (¢c) East of Greenland, in the Atlantic ocean. 

» Red, Arkansas, Ohio, Missouri and Des Moines 
rivers. 

6. (a) Mediterranean and Red seas. (b) Caribbean 
sen and Pacilic ocean. 

7. (a) The Gulf of Guinea. (b) The Niger river. 

8 fa) South America. (b) Europe. 

(a) St. Lawrence river. (b) Black river.  (c) 
Chemung river. (d) Genesee river. (e) Mohawk 
tiver. 

10. Minnesota, Wisconsin, IUllinois. Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) A monarchy in which the power of the 
ruler is restricted by law. (b) A government by the 
people. 


» 


2. In order to prevent any state from making 
agreements discriminating in its own favor and 
against other states. To avoid the possibility of 
one state involving the whole country in serious 
complications with other governments. 

3. Because New York has 34 members of the 
United States House of Representatives and two 
United States Senators, and the constitution of the 
United States provides that each state shall appoint 
a number of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the state 
may be entitled in the Congress. 

4. (a) Duties imposed by law upon commodities, 
imported or exported. (b) Taxes upon the manu- 
facture and sale of home products. 

> In Congress. 

6. (a) Three years. (b) Two years. (c) Two 
years. 

7. By the qualified voters of the town, at a town 
meeting, for one year. 

S. They are nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

14. Robert gave away 8-14 of % of 49 of his 
seeds. What fraction of all did he give away. 

15. Mr. Rogers gave Bert 7-10 of a dollar, Jen- 
nie 10-12 and Frank 14-15. How many sixtieths of 
a dollar did each receive? 

16. Frank planted 4-5 of an acre of corn. How 
many fifteen hundred (and) fortieths was that? 

17. Nellie bought 3-22 of 11-12 of 9 1-6 yards of 
lace. Express the quantity as a simple fraction. 

18. Gertrude worked 9 months at $1624 a month. 
How much did she earn? 

19. Rosa bought 3-10 of a yard of silk at a d»l- 
lar a vard. How much did it cost? 

20. George sold 4 apples at 8-10 of a dime. For 
how much did he sell one apple? 

21. Nellie’s father gave her 35-40 of a dollar, to 
divide between herself and six friends. How much 
did each receive? 

22. Frank used 7-12 of a pound of sugar in mak 
ing candy which he afterward divided equally he 
tween himself and four schoolmates. What proper 
tion of the sugar did each receive? 

ANSWERS. 

14. 16-189 of his seeds. 

15. 42-60, 50-60, and 56-60. 

16. 1252-1540. 

17. 55-48. 

18. $150. 

19. 3-10 of a dollar. 

20. 2-10 of a dime. 

21. 5-40 or % of a dollar. 

22. 7-60 of a pound. 
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Nowe, thor of the yvarloua eomdition Hiodify 
ita quantity and force have on " peu 
eral principles with whieh we should eM 
qiuininted 

1, “Phat the great propedding Fores eivoula 
Honda the yventiicular coutrnetion of U1 et, Ph 
hore mlote iflielent to Povo the Prouke Ulu 
Horta through arteries, enplllart viel oy thee 
Night niuriele or Prot Che pubis aw der 
nuricle 

2. Phat the other forces, aa real ered b 
the sige of the capillaries, the pmiteoulat of the 
Arletion wid the volte, the elaatleity hewle 
the presaire due to the contraction o lial duvue 
Clea nhd the influence of respiration CLA 
of clreulation, butoonly forces which wool 
feet of the propelling force of the oeon 
trnetion, ‘Phe author cdesive lo 4 e thi 
froth, om some of our most poputas vadyain 
Atich atmtemeonte as the following | ilntion 
of the blood is due to 

1, Vie turge (hydrostatic pressure) 

2. Capillary attraetion 

u ‘The affinity of the cell for oxygen 

1, Aspiration 

mo Pressure of the muscles upon thy 

In the first it should be remembered it the flow 
of the blood is net due to the pre of the 
atrenm, but that the blood = is) eotats beliag 
pressed by additional blood being fo into the 
arteries by each contraction of the vent 

In the second, that the capillaries do not act as 


forces drawing the blood onward; by their small 


sixe they offer a resistance to the flow The third 
has not sufflelent truth to deserve mention. The 
fourth Is not a cause, but only a modifier of the re 
Sistance which the heart has to overcome in its con- 
traction or relaxation in the chest cavity Che fifth 
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oul modifies the onward flow of the yond ten thie 
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emiply auricle aid in case of the superior yvennenva 
in OMMIMted by pgravily At each dnsplration = this 
flow is favered by the decrease of pressure in the 
heart and preat vessels, cnused by the respiratory 
hovenent Before this flow has gone very long 
the relaxation (diastole) of the ventricle begins, the 
eavily dilates and the flaps of the tricuspid fall 
back and the blood for a short time thoy nha eon 
finvous stream into the ventricle, It is not long, 


however, until the 
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inp systole of the auricle completes the 


e nuricle It will be notleed, however 


tole begins In the vessels and descends to 
® heart, The 


mling the blood into the 


great 


force of the contraction is spent 


ventricle, where the 


ood pressure is still less than it is in the veins, 


w ventricle being tilled by the auricular systole, 


e systole of the ventricle almost Immediately fol 
Wa, 
Let us keep in mind the fact that the blood In the 


ilmonary artery is under pressure by the tension 


the elustle arteries and js pressing up the semi 
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Junar valves a6 well a8 upon the capillaries and 
yelngs. When the ventricles are full the pressure 
becomes equal on each side of the valves, but as 
the ventricle continues to contract the pressure 
from the blood in the ventricle become yreater 
than that of the blood in the arterts mid the blood 


is ment with a bound into the pulmonary artery. So 


completely im this done that the walls of the ven 
tricle come in contact and all the blood forced 
out As soon a8 the ventricle begins to relax (di- 
aMtole), there being no longer pressure from the 
ventricle the blood pl ‘ back upon the ein 

lunar valves and closes them. During the whole of 
His titne the left side has, with still greater energy, 


been executing the fine movements, 


each auricle conts tx nt the same time, but the 
contraction of the left i ronger than that of the 
Vigelit Close upon the contraction of the auricles 
follows the lole of the ventricles, and which, like 
the suriedl tfnkes place at the same time, but the 
right contracting fh much the greater force 
Why? 

After the systole of the auricle and ventricle there 
id @ #hort passive period (the rest of the heart), in 
Which there is neither contraction nor relaxation 


We have then, In the heart’s action, the diastole 
and systole of the auricles and the passive interval; 
these taken together make the enardiae evele, or 
heart beat, whieh in a heart beating 72 times a 
minute last for S second. The ventrieular contrac 
tion Jnasts about 2 second and the passive interval 
whout 4, and the absolute pause about .2 second, 

Vt) each contraction of the ventricles there Is 
sent a wave along the entire length of the arteries 

Sounds of the Heart. 1f the ear be placed on the 


chest of another person over the heart region two 


sounds will be heard during each round of the 


heart's beat. They are known as the first and sec 
ond sounds of the heart. The first is of a lower 
tone bit of longer duration; the second, sharp and 
quick; they may be imperfectly represented by the 
sVHables bub, dub. 

The cause of the second sound is the closing of 
the semilunar valves. As to the cause of the first 
there is much doubt. Some suppose it to be due to 
the vibration of the tense ventricular walls during 
a systole, while the more recent view is that it is 
double in jts origin, partly due to the muscular 
sounds of the contracting ventricle and partly to 
the closure of the auriculo ventricular valves. 

These sounds are of importance to the physician, 
asin disease of the heart they are cloaked by other 
sounds or so modified as to become of great ald in 
determining the dithiculty. 

In health in the adult the pulse ranges from 65 to 
75, in children ‘it is faster and in old age slower. 


A “soft pulse,” i. e., when the artery is readily 


compressible, shows that the heart is not keeping 





them properly filled; a tense or “hard” pulse indi- 
cates that the heart is keeping the arteries exces- 
ively full and is working too violently. 


liate of Flow.—The velocity of the blood differs 





ve much in different parts of its course. It 
lea ; the arteries going from the heart with 4a 





bound and becomes slower and slower as it reache 





the smaller arteries and at the capillaries 


movement is almost imperceptible to the unaided 
} J 





eye. As the blood leaves the capillaries the stream 
becomes quicker in its flow; the greatest velocity of 





the venous flow being reached in the large veins 
Work Done by the Heart.—The heart forcing as it 


41 


does the blood into the art 





“Ss against great pres- 
sure has to do a great work. It is estimated that 


the ventricles do daily as much as would be 
| 


required to lift 





193 tons one foot } 
ries ?—The 


Why is There No Pulse in the C: 
] to two 


loss of the pulse in the capillaris 





things: 
1. That from their small size they present consid 
erable resistance to the flow, due to friction. 
2. To the elasticity of the arteries. 
Importance of No Pulse in the Capillaries.—Here 
the interchange between the tissues and the blood 


must take place. If the flow was unsteady or rapid 


this could not well take place, but the slow, steady 
stream through these tiny vessels gives ample time 
for the interchange. 

Papillary Muscles.—It will be remembered that in 
speaking of the structure of the heart, attention 
was called to some little muscular pillars projecting 
from the walls of the ventricles, to which are at- 
tached tendinous cords which are in turn attached 
to the auriculo ventricular valves. When these 
valves close back after the systole of the auricle 
they are prevented from swinging too far back by 
these little tendinous cords, but when the ventricles 
contract these little cords become slackened and the 
valves would be forced up into the auricles were it 
not for the contraction of these little papillary mus- 
cles which shorten as the ventricles continue in 
their contraction and thus keep the chordae stretch- 
ed and keep the valves from being forced back. 

Taking Cold.—When the skin is chilled its arteries 
contract; this throws an undue amount of blood 
into the internal organs and they thus become 
gorged with blood (congested), and this congestion 
very easily passes into inflammation. A continued 
chilling may pass into a continued inflammation or 
cold. Diarrhea Is more frequently due to chill, re- 
sulting in inflammation of the mucus membrane of 
the intestine than to the fruits eaten to which we 
give the blame. 
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QUERIES. 


1. If the heart rests .8 seconds at each heart beat 
and the heart beats 72 times per minute, how many 
hours would it rest in a day? 

2. Why are the hands or face pale when chilled 
and why does the blood go from the skin to the in 
ternal organs? 

o. Why, in case of a cold, isa tepid bath with 
vigorous rubbing of the skin or vigorous exercise a 
good remedy? 

4. <A stream as it flows into a pond becomes! 
gradually wider, the pond is many times wider than 
the stream, from the pond issues a stream which 
gradually becomes smaller until reaches its 
mouth. Determine the relative velocity of the water 
at the different parts of its course. Givy reasons 
for your conclusions. How does this 
circulation of the blood? 


llustrate the 
do What is the use of the auricles during 
the entire heart pause the blood flows in an un 
broken stream into the ventricles and the ventri 
cles are nearly full before the auricles begin to con 
tract? <Ans.: To complete the filling o ie ventri 
cles and to act as reservoir into which the veins 
ay empty during the comparatively long 
lar contraction. 


ventricu 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


The Circulation of the Blood.—Take a piece of a 


thin board as a chalk box lid and cut in near one 
end a triangular hole a half inch on a sid Obtain 
a frog and hoiding it firmly in the left hand make 
With scalpel a small incision in the skin on top of 
the head; now insert beneath the skin a piece of 
urari about one-quarter the size of a pin head. Let 


the frog free in the room and in a few minutes he 
will be ready for use. The poison paralyzes the vol 
untary muscles but seems to have no effect upon 


the involuntary, hence respiration and reulation 


will be normal or nearly so. Place the frog upon 
the thin board and pin the web over the hole, Place 
on stage of microscope so that the web may be il- 
luminated by the mirror below the stage and 
brought in focus with the objective above Use % 


or 3%, objective. Cover the frog over with a moist 
cloth, leaving only the foot exposed. Remember 
urari is very poisonous and must be used with the 
greatest care. 

Another very good method is to put salamanders 
into a clean glass jar and place the jar in a strong 
light. Cause the salamanders to crawl up the 
sides of the jar and as the webs are spread out on 
sides of the jar before you, you can examine with 
reading glass or simple microscope. This is worth 
trying, as you will be able to view the circulation 
under normal conditions._-School News 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 





The following are the experiments performed by 
the High School class of Jefferson City, in prepara- 
tion for the lesson in domestic science, given at the 
State Teachers’ Association, December, 1898: 

EXPERIMENTS WITH AILBUMEN. 

A. Put white of egg into a test-tube with cold 
water. Stir carefully; notice appearance. 

B. Strain above and notice appearance. Heat 
this and notice appearance. Proves what? 

(. Ileat albumen, notice change at 130, at 160, 
at 212, heated further. Deduce conclusions. 

I). Drop a bit of the hardened albumem into cold 
water and another into boiling water. Notice if 
they will dissolve. 

i. Add strong alechol to raw albumen. Notice 
effect. 

I’. Add alcohol to raw albumen. 

(i. Into three test tubes put some albumen. 

1. To the first add a few drops of pepsin. 
®. To the second add Helr. 
8. To the third add Helr. pepsin. 
Note effects. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH HEAT. 
1. To find weight of water in meat 
2. Examine structure of meat fibre with micro- 
scope. 

3. Compare the effect of hot and cold water on 

meat, 
TO FIND COMPOSITION OF BONE. 

1. Burn a bone to remove animal matter 

®. Soak bone in dilute Hel. 

3. Boil the product of two until soft and jelly like. 

t. Boil tendons until soft and jelly like. 

Compare these last two results. 

RECEIPES TAUGHT IN THE LESSON. 
BROILED BEEFSTEAK. 

The best cuts of beef for broiling are porterhouse, 
sirloin, cross cut of rump steaks, and second -and 
third cuts from top of round. Porterhouse and sir- 
loin cuts are the most expensive, on account of the 
great loss in bone and fat. Round steak is very 
juicy, but having coarser fibre is not as tender. 
Steaks should be cut at least an inch thick. The 
flank end of the sirloin steak should be removed be- 
fore cooking. It may be put in the soup kettle or 
lean part may be chopped and used for meat cakes, 
and the fat tried out and ciarified for shortening. 

TO BROIL STEAK. 

Wipe with a cloth wrung out of cold water and 
trim off superfluous fat. 

Heat an omelet pan, without adding any fat, un- 
til it is hissing hot. Put the meat on the hot pan, 
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and as soon as it does not stick to the pan turn it 
to sear the other surface and thus prevent the es- 
cape of the juices. Turn frequently until done. 


TIME. 
Steaks, one inch thick, rare, five minutes. 
Steaks, one inch thick, well done, ten minutes. 
Remove to hot platter, spread with butter, and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Serve with mush- 
room sauce. 


MUSHROOM SAUCE. 


One-quarter cup mushrooms, one-half teaspoonful 
butter, one-half teaspoonful flour, five drops lemon 
juice, one-half cup brown gravy or soup; salt and 
pepper, sprig of parsley. 

PROCESS. 

Cook butter and flour together until brown. Add 
the mushrooms, cut fine and then the brown gravy 
or soup and season to taste. A sprig of parsley, 
chopped fine, is a good addition. 

Life is real an’ life is earnest, 
Aun’ it takes a heap o’ cash 

Ker to keep our clothes upon us, 
An’ to hustle up the hash. 


PRACTICAL WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 
Draw these squares on the board and teach the 
many practical problems from them: 
FIRST SQUARE, 
For pupils of the intermediate grade. 


40 rods. 


40 rods. 

Suggestions: 

1. How many acres in the square field? 

2. If it yields 50 bushels of corn to the acre, what 
is the crop worth at 86c per bushel? 

3. How many posts set 8 ft. apart will be requir- 
ed to fence it? 

4. How many boards 1614 ft. long are required to 
put up a five board fence around it? 

5. A strip 2 rds. wide is given for a road along 
two sides of this field. How many square rods are 
given to the public? How much remains in the field? 
At $40 per acre what is the field worth? The land 
given for the road? In selling the field would the 
buyer have to pay for the road also? etc., etc. 


SECOND SQUARE. 


For advanced grade pupils. 
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1. How much more will it cost to put a four 
board fence around a C farm than around an E 
farm’? Posts to be 8 ft. apart and to cost 14c each, 
and the fencing lumber to cost $15 per thousand. 

2. What is the value of an E farm at $50 per 
acre? 

3. The n. % of the s. e. 4 of section 15. Locate 
this farm in the diagram and tell how many acres 
it contains. 

4. Thee. % of the n. % of the n. w. \ of section 
%. Locate this farm. 
+. A school house is built costing $2,000. If the 
land in this district is appraised at $24 per acre and 
pays 4-5 of the tax, what will be the tax levied 
on the owner of the n. 144 of the s. 14 of section 157% 

6. What will it cost to grade the road beginn‘ag 
at the n. w. corner of the s. % of the s. e. 4 of sec- 
tion 9 along the road to the school house at $2.60 per 
rod? 

7. Mr. Brown owns all of section 10, and Mr. Ber- 
ry owns the two farms marked C. You will notice 
that the road extends entirely around each farm. If 
the road is 4 rods wide, which of these two men, if 
either, has the greater number of acres under fence? 

S. Cost of a ditch running east along road from s. 
w. corner of w. % of s. 44 of n. w. 4 of section 9, 
and south to n. w. corner of s. w. 4 of section 15, 
thence west and south along the north and west 
lines of the s. e. 44 of section 16, the ditch to cost 
83.20 per rod? 

9.. Mr. James owns the w. % of section 16, and 
Mr. Ayres the e. 15. Ata uniform price of $1.2¢ per 
rod, how much more has Mr. Ayres paid for fenc- 
ing than Mr. James has paid? 

The foregoing square and the questions asked are 
suggestive only. These magic (?) squares may rep- 
resent but a single section, and they may be divided 
in a great number of ways, giving rise to an endless 
variety of questions that touch the home life of your 
pupils.—Selected. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY LOUIS BAER. 





1. Which is the smallest state in the Union? 
Give its area. 

2. How many states the size of Rhode Island 
would Texas make? 

3. How many states are there east of the Missis 
sippi river? 

4. Which is the largest state east of the Missis 
sippi river? 

5. What is it sometimes called? 

6. Does the Niagara river flow north south? 
Give reason for your answer. 

7. Name two states each of which is bounded by 
eight states. 

8. What state is bounded by only one state? 

9. What state has only 18 miles of seacoast? 

10. Which one is called the Bay state? Lake 
state? Vrairie state? Empire state’ Granite state’ 
Garden state? Palmetto state? 

11. What large and important cities on or near 
the 40th parallel of latitude’? 

2. Which state was an independent public at 
one time? 

13. How many stars are there on our flag now? 

14. What do they represent? How are they ar- 
ranged? 


15. For which state was the last one added 

16. What do the stripes represent? 

17. Which is the largest city in the rid? In 
America? 

18. Vittsburg is at the junction of what two riv- 
ers? 

19. Name other cities that are at the junction of 


rivers. 
20. In what two states are oranges rais 


21. Which state leads in the production of cotton? 

22. Name two states in which iron is extensively 
found. 

23. Where is the Mammoth cave? Please read 


about it. 

24. Where does the sun rise first, New York or 
Chicago? Why? 

25. Name two states each of which forms a rec- 
tangle. 

26. Between what two countries does the 49th, 
parallel form the boundary? 

27. What two nations agreed upon that boundary 
line? 

28. Of what state does it form the northern 
boundary line? 

29. Bound the state in which you live. Give its 


area, 
30. What is meant by local geography? 
31. California is more than twice as large as what 


group of states? 


32. How do boats get from Lake Erie to Lake On- 
tario? 

33. What and where is Puget? VPike’s? Birming- 
ham? Key West? Grand Portage? Hood? Sitka? 
Syracuse? 

34. What is a transcontinental railroad? Name 
one. 

30. How long did it take Columbus to cross the 
ocean? 

36. About how long does it take now? 

37. Write correctly the names of five railroads. 

3s. What is a trunk line? Name one. 

39. About what iis the distance across the United 
States from ocean to ocean? 

40. Write the names of five places and tell why 
each is so named. 

41. What is a geyser? Locate some in the Unit- 
ed States. 

42. Where is Mt. Washington? For what is it 
noted? 

45. Give reasons why shipbuilding is extensively 
carried on in Maine. 

44. Write the names of three battleships. ( 

45. In what states are there oil wells? 

46. What and where is Alleghany? Allegheny? 

47. What state leads in the production of maple 
syrup and maple sugar? 

48. Write the name of five insects that destroy 
crops at times. 

49. What is a metropolis? Name the metropolis 
of your state. 

50. Write correctly the abbreviations of twenty 
states. 

Madison, lIll., March 20, 1809. 


Hope for future successes, but utilize present op- 


portunities. 


Hope is a sweet magician 
Who wields a magic wand; 
Though skies are dark she helps us see 
The golden sun beyond. 
To the man of small intellect trifles are moment- 
ous things. 
The man who aims at nothing in life usually hits 
it. 


Aguinaldo, full of guile, 
Thought our army he would wreck, 
But he found to his surprise 
Yankee Doodle still on deck. 
Positiveness of character, persuasiveness of man- 
ner, purity of mind, language and purpose are the 
principal ingredients of the perfect individual. 
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HOW BIRDS DRESS. 





[From ‘‘ Feathered Friends,’ chapter 4, by permission of D. C. 
Heath & Co., publishers of the book, which was copyrighted 
in 1898. ] 


In temperate climates like this birds do not dress 
in such bright colors as they do in hot countries. 
Their coats and gowns are plainer. There are few 
extremes iin color here, as there are few extremes 
in heat or cold. We can tell almost any race or 
class of people by their style of dress or lack of 
dress. We can name the trees and shrubs and vines 
by their foliage, which is really their dress, so we 
know the different kinds of birds by their plumage 
or dress. Many birds resemble in color the haunts 
or places they like best. Desert birds are pale or 
gray, like the sand. Many of the birds in the trop- 
ics are dressed in gay colors like the bright blos- 
soms about them, while many birds in the cold 
north are white like the snow. By this we see that 





BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 

From Grinnell’s ‘Our Feathered Friends,” copyright 1898, by 
permission of D. C. Heath & Co., publishers. 
in all nature, and especially among the bird people, 
dress is of great importance. 

Some of the larger and coarser birds have been 
accused of being very untidy about their dress. 
They do not seem to care how they look and do not 
show their clothes off proudly as others do. But 
people who think this have not observed very close- 
ly. Birds like the hawk and vulture are really neat 
and tidy. Turkey buzzards look very ugly and 
rough at first glance, but their plumage is suited to 
their needs and they take great pains to keep clean. 


You will notice that the buzzard has no feathers 
on his head or neck and it is this lack of hat or bon- 
net that makes the bird look so odd and unlovely. 
But we must not be in a hurry to blame him for 
this nor call him hard names because he does not 
happen to wear a collar or head dress. There are 
some things that we do not understand unless we 
first ask questions or get better acquainted with 
people. You see the buzzard, like the scavengers 
who clean up our dirty streets, is always at work on 
dead things and scraps of garbage which we do not 
want. We respect him for doing this kind of work. 
He must dress to suit his occupation, like other sen- 
sible people, though we cannot help wishing that 
the buzzard had a suit of Sunday clothes. He wears 
nothing on his head because he is obliged to reach 
far in beneath bones and thick skin in search of 
food. If he wore a head dress like his neighbors it 
would get foul and ill smelling and we would think 
him far more untidy than he is. As it is, he can 
slip his naked head into marrow bones and out 
again without much trouble and need not be afraid 
of spoiling his hat, as other birds would. We would 
not care to be daily companions of the buzzard and 
the carrion crow, although they are useful and in- 


_ teresting birds. We would prefer to be in the com- 


pany of better dressed and better bred people. Most 
of the birds we know think a great deal about their 
dress. They work much of their time to keep it tidy 
and in good order. They mend their clothes, too, al- 
though they do not use a needle and thread. A lit- 
tle girl we know laughed heartily one day when we 
told her that the robin mends her dress when it is 
turn. The little girl had only to watch and see that 
Mrs. and Miss Robin and other birds as well smooth 
out and fix up the torn and rumpled feathers till 
they look as good as new. Different kinds of birds 
have different fashions, but these fashions never 
change. A bird to-day dresses exactly as its grand- 
mother did, and the birds never seem to make fun 
of one another for being oldfashioned. Once in a 
long while we find a solitary bird different in color 
from others of its kind. We have seen a white blue- 
jay and there is in our yard a brown towhee which 
has two white feathers in the wing. Such birds are 
very rare, as are people who have a white spot of 
hair on their heads when all the rest is dark; or 
albinos, that is, persons with pink eyes, although 
they belong to a dark race. Two suits of clothes are 
quite enough for most birds, while one suit is all 
that others can afford. Birds are very careful of 
their clothes, although they never try to dress more 
gaily than their neighbors and friends. They only 
try to be clean and thus set us a very good example. 
Sit down on the grass under a tree or in a seat in 
the park and see the birds dress themselves. 
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Every separate feather is cleaned and pulled just 
as a woman cleans and stretches delicate lace and 
embroidery. See how the loose feathers are pulled 
out and dropped, like so many useless ravelings or 





ARKANSAS GOLDFINCH. 


From Grinnell’s “Our Feathered Friends,’ Copyright 1898, 
by permission of D. C. Heath & Co., Pubs. : 
worn threads. The bird watches the falling plume 
until it reaches the ground, canting her head to one 
side to see what becomes of her tatters, and then 
goes on with her dressing. 

Madam Bird manages very well to twist about 
and reach all her clothes except her head dress. 
Have you wondered how a bird can turn its head 
all around in a way that would cramp your own 
neck if you should try it? The neck of a bird Is 
more flexible than yours; that is, it is furnished with 
more joints, so that the bird can turn its head read- 
ily and dress itself with ease. A bird never cnanges 
the whole of its dress at once. Little by little the 
feathers drop out or are pulled away so that they 
are not missed. If they should all come out in one 
day or in one week the bird would be helpless and 
unable to fly. If you should attempt to smooth a 
bird’s feathers without knowing her you would very 
likely make her look very ragged. Naturalists, who 
know how because they have practiced so much, 
can smooth and pull the feathers as well as the bird 
herself. They can pick up a hurt bird and by a few 
touches make her look respectable. 





COURAGE. 





BY JEAN E. HANSON. 

“Courage is just the grown up name for pluck,” 
said Rick, “and here’s what I found about it—Pluck 
doesn’t run for ghosts; it marches right up and the 
ghost runs.’ ” 





“I read that there are two kinds of courage, phys- 
ical and moral. Which do you think is the best, 
Cousin Jack?’ asked Laurie. 

“Moral courage is the highest,” answered Jack, 
“but don’t you find that they usually go together? 
That is, though you may find physical courage 
sometimes without moral courage, you will be pret- 
ty sure to find that moral courage has physical cour 
age too. 

“Take some of the brave old martyrs, for instance. 
Some of them really dreaded physical pain. But 
their moral courage overcame their fear of death, or 
fire, or torture, and they died heroically, triumph- 
antly, even. 

“Sometimes, in the excitement of battle, men have 
fought bravely who yet had no moral courage at 
all.” 

“I guess Jim Collins, that new boy that’s so rough, 
hasn't either kind of courage,” said Ray. “He talk- 
ed big and thrashed the little fellows, but he 
wouldn't fight big boys—he’s afraid of them.” 

“Bad men are not always’ brave,’ said Cousin 
Jack. “Somewhere in the north a regiment was 
raised in the civil war with only street bullies in it 

fellows noted for brawls and drunken fights—for 
people thought this set would be good soldiers, fear- 
less of danger. But they turned out to be cowardly 
and unreliable. They had no motives of patriotism 
or duty. They had only wanted excitement and the 
chance for plunder.” 

Then examples of the courage of martyrs of faith 
were given. Anne Askew, who did not recant even 
when racked till her bones were dislocated; Lati- 
mer, Ridley, Mary Dyer the Quakeress, Sir Thomas 
More, who died on the scaffold rather than prove 
false to his conscience—for-he would not swear a 
false oath. Such a long, long list of brave, true men 
and women as the club found! 

Next came examples of the courage of martyrs of 
science—Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, Franklin, Dr. 
Harvey, Sir Charles Bell, ete. The first two were 
ealled heretics; Newton was accused of ‘“‘dethroning 
the deity” by his discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion. And a like charge was made against Frank- 
lin for explaining the nature of a thunderbolt. But 
we now delight to honor those whv in their day 
were reviled or opposed for the work they did in en- 
larging the domain of science and making us better 
acquainted with the earth, the heavens, or our- 
selves. 

Then the boys sang “Have courage, my boy, ta 
say No,” for it was declared that it often took a 
good deal of that virtue to be able to say that little 
word sometimes. 

But after Cousin Jack’s talk on “common cour- 
age,” the one that is oftener needed than heroic 
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courage, the courage to resist temptation, to be hon- 
est, to be true, the boys decided that only a coward 
would be driven by ridicule to do wrong. Only a 
coward would be driven to doing wrong by fear ot 
being “called” a coward. Heroes and heroines are 
found among children as well as among grown up 
people, the club found, for Ray told of a little boy 
in Weser, Germany, who was playing with his 4 
year old sister one day when a mad dog came down 
the street. The boy ran in front of his little sister, 
took off his coat and wrapping it around his arm, 
faced the dog. The creature bit at the coat until 
some men came up and killed the dog. 

Little 11 year old Emma Carroll of Evansville, 
Ind., rescued her baby brother, running through 
flames of burning kerosene to save him. She died 
in agony, but happy in knowing that the baby was 
safe. 


MEMORY GEMS. 


A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck.—Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

“True courage is a combination of moral and 
physical qualities so united as to secure the noblest 
character. A pure conscience, a clear, intelligent 
mind and a strong body are necessary to the high- 
est forms of courageous manhood.” 

“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 

It is moral courage that characterizes the highest 
order of manhood and womanhood—the -courage to 
seek and to speak the truth; the courage to be just; 
the courage to be honest; the courage to resist 
temptation; the courage to do one’s duty. If men 
and women do not possess this virtue they have no 
security whatever for the preservation of any other. 
—Dr. Northrop. 

Dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 
—Whittier. 

Learn the poem “Courage to do Right.” 

“We may have courage, all of us, 
To start at honor’s call, 

To meet a foe, protect a friend, 
Or face a cannon ball. 

To show the world one hero lives, 
The foremost in the fight— 

But do we always manifest 
The courage to do right?” 

Read the story of the little boy—the hero of Haar- 
lem—who stopped the leak in the Holland dyke 
ifrom Motley’s “Dutch Republic’). 

Read the book “The Story of a Short Life,’. by 
Mrs. Ewing. (The story of a little hero who could 
endure pain.) 

Whom do you call the bravest man or woman of 
to-day? Why?—Teachers’ World. 


JOTS AND JINGLES. 





BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 





Sky of blue or sky of gray, 
Cloudy day or clear, 

You can make it by your smiles 
Still a day of cheer. 





Nothing so disturbs people’s theories regarding 
the bringing up of children as children. 





A man may wear a rusty coat 
And overalls of blue, 

He is a man for all o’ that 
If heart and soul be true. 





Two thinks to one speak is a sure receipt for judi- 
cious utterance. 





Debtors are usually endowed with poor memories. 





Hope is a star that shines 
For those who roam. 

It penetrates the deepest gloom 
And lights us home. 





Than purity there is no brighter gem 
Set in man’s heavenly diadem. 





Remedy that which is unendurable; endure that 
which is unremediable. 





When the skies above are blue, 
Sunshine sweet for me and you; 
When the skies o’erhead are gray, 
Hope for sun some other day. 
Sorrow and sighing and sadness 
To darkness of midnight belong; 
But sunshine will vanquish the darkness, 
And sighing will give place to song. 


Labor is the trademark of honesty. 





When the world sank beneath the storm’s billows, 
Lo, a rainbow of love spanned the skies. 

When the soul in despondency falters, 
Then the bright star of hope greets the eyes. 





Man is accountable not for lack of capacity, but 
for the use he makes of those talents of which he is 
possessed. 





Glory not on physical strength, for are not even 
donkeys strong? But rather glory in wisdom if you 
possess it; if you possess it not, obtain it. 
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Children’s Corner. 


Wise and Foolish Wishing. 











My Dear Children: Once upon a time 
I read in a magazine called “Men” a 
funny story told by Frank Beard 
about foolish wishes: “I remember 
years and years ago,” -he said, “when 
I was a little chap, my grandmother 
told me a funny story that I have 
never heard since, and have never for- 
gotten, so it may be new to my read- 
ers; at any rate it will make a five 
peroration to my argument. 

“Once upon a time there lived in a 
little hut, an old man and his wife, 
they were not very well supplied with 
this world’s luxuries, but on _ the 
whole, managed to scrape along with- 
out suffering from grim want. On one 
occasion as they were sitting at their 
frugal meal of something or other, I 
forget what, the old lady began to 
complain of their condition, lamenting, 
among other things, the lack of vari- 
erty in their repast. ‘Oh, dear! I wish 
we might have one real feast before 
we die,’ said she. 

“If wishing would do any good, you 
might as well wish for a feast every 
day of your life,’ replied the old man, 

“*Why, yes,’ said the old woman, ‘If 
we knew our wishes would be granted 
we would exercise more care in mak- 
ing them.’ 

“‘T doubt if you would,’ grumbled 
the old man, ‘but if we had three wish- 
es granted us I would be willing to let 
you have two of them, for I could get 
all I wanted in one wish, because I 
should put my wish into such shape 
:t would include almost everything a 
man could desire.’ 

“Just then the door opened and the 
Witch of the Forest, or a Fairy God- 
mother, or some other esoteric person- 
age—I forget just who—appeared and 
remarked that she had heard their 
conversation and was there to inform 
them that they might have, as they de- 
sired, three wishes which would be 
instantly granted as soon as spoken. 

“On hearing this promise, the old 


woman’s face lighted up with joy and 
she cried: ‘I haven’t tasted pudding 
since I was a little girl, and Oh! I wish 
we had a beautiful black pudding on 
the table.’ 

“Instantly the wished for pudding 
appeared on the table. 

“This foolish wish irritated the hus- 
band. 

“What an idiot you are!’ he yelled, 
‘to waste one of our precious wishes 
in that way; don’t you know you 
might have wished to be Queen of the 
Nation? Women haven't any sense, 
any way. You fool, | wish your pud- 
ding would stick fast to your nose.’ 

“And sure enough, the words were 
hardly out of his mouth before the 
pudding flew up and stuck fast to her 
nose, and all their efforts to remove it 
They couldn’t pull it 
off or cut it off, it just stuck there and 


were in vain, 


would doubtless have hung to her nose 
for the rest of her life if she had not 
utilized their one remaining wish to 
free herself from ‘the uncomfortable 
incumbrance, thus leaving them in ex- 
actly the same circumstances they 
were im before the litthke comedy be- 
gan. ; 

“Of course Il haven't told the story 
as well as my dear grandma told it to 
me, but I cherish the hope ‘that I have 
made the lesson plain.” 

| wonder how many of the cousins 
of the Circle are just as foolish as this 
old man and woman. Do you never 
pucker up your brows into a most un- 
becoming scowl and say: “Oh, I wish 
I could have—this, that, or the other?” 
Generally the things you are wishing 
for, If you could have them, would not 


- make you any happier than the pud- 


ding made the old woman and her hus- 
band. But there is a kind of wishing 
which is worth while if it leads you to 
put forth every effort to obtain the 
things wished for. One of our own 
American poets—John G. Saxe—has 
told us about it so prettily that I think 
I must quote the poem for you here. 
When you have read it (it would not 
be a bad idea to learn it by heart) sup- 
pose you set earnestly to work to do 
your part to bring all thase fine things 
to a pass. 








Horsford’s' Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonicand Vitalizer where 


the system has become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 

{specially recommend- 


ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 


patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 








WISHING. 


Of all amusements of the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 

There is not one that you can find, 
So very cheap as wishing. 

A very choice diverston, too, 
If we but rightly use it, 

And not, as we are apt to do, 
Pervert it and abuse it. 


I wish—a common wish indeed— 
My purse were somewhat fatter, 

That I might cheer the child of need, 
And not my pride to flatter; 

That I might make oppression reel, 
As only gold can make it; 

And break the tyrant’s rod of steel, 
As only gold can break it. 


I wish that men were always true, 
And motives always pure; 
I wish the good were not so few; 
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I wish the bad were fewer; 
I wish that men theif vows would 
mind; 
And women ne’er be rovers; 
I wish that wives were always kind, 
And husbands always lovers. 


I wish that sympathy and love 
And every human passion 
That has its origin above 
Would come—and keep—in_ fash- 
ion; 
I wish that jealousy and hate 
And every base emotion, 
Were buried fifty fathoms deep 
Beneath the waves of ocean. 


I wish, in fine, that joy and murth, 
And every blest ideal, 

May come erewhile, throughout the 

earth, 

To be the glorious real; 

Till God shall every creature bless, 
With His supremest blessing; 

And hope be lost in happiness, 
And wishing in possessing. 

Amen says COUSIN CARRIE. 

In The Observer. 

CAN AND. WILL. 

BY RUFUS C. LANDON, 

“Can” and “Will” are cousins, dear, 
Who never trust to luck; 

“Can” is the child of “Energy” 
And “Will” the child of “Pluck.” 

“Can't” and “Won't” are cousins, too, 
They are always out of work; 

For “Can't” is son of “Never Try” 
And “Won't” is son of “Shirk.” 

In choosing your companions, dear, 
Select both “Will” and “Can;” 

But turn aside from “Can't” and 

“Won't,” 

If you would be a man. 


As mercury will surely destroy the 
sense of smell and completely derange 
the whole system when entering it 
through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on 
reputable physi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is 
ten fold to the good you can possibly 
derive Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney 
& Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, 
and is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure be sure you get the genu- 
ine. It is taken internally, and made 
in Toledo, Ohio, by I’. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, 
bottle. 

Hall's Family TPills are the best. 


prescriptions from 


from them. 


price 75¢e per 


ONLY A BIRD. 
Only a bird—and a vagrant boy 
its a pebble with boyish skill 
Into the folds of a supple sling. 
“Watch me hit him. I can, an’ 1 
will.” 

Whirr!—and a silence chill and sad 
Falls like a pall on the vibrant air, 
From a birchen tree, whence a show- 

er of song 
Has fallen in ripples everywhere. 


Only a bird!—and the tiny throat 
With quaver and trill and whistle of 
flute 
sruised and bleeding and silent lies 
There at his feet. Its chords are 
mute. 
And the boy with a loud and boister- 
ous laugh, 
Proud of his prowess and brutal 
skill, 
Throws it aside with a careless toss— 
“Only a bird!—it was made to kill.” 


' 


Only a bird!—yet far away 
Little ones clamor and cry for 
food— 
Clamor and cry, 
night 
Settles over the orphan brood; 
Weaker and fainter the moaning call 
For a brooding breast that shall nev- 
er come; 
Morning breaks o’er a lonely nest 
mute and 


and the chill of 


Songless and lifeless, 


dumb! 
—Mary Morrison. 


THE GANDER ROBBER. 
There was a vickaninny 
Who sat on the steps to eat 
The drumstick of a good fat hen 
And a piece of corn bread sweet; 
He looked so bright and happy, 
His heart was full of joy, 
Though his bare, round head was nap- 
py, 
This frolicsome little boy. 


A gander, solemn and lazy, 
Came waddling up for a share, 
And the little boy was crazy 
Enough to divide his fare. 
The gander took both bread and bone, 
And left this son of the South 
Nothing that he could call his own 
Except the piece in his mouth. 


He pranced and bawled in sore dis- 
may, 

And opened his mouth so wide, 
The wicked thief without delay 

Took the piece that was inside, 
Then quacked, as if it was all right; 

’T'was wrong, of course, he knew, 
He simply gobbled all in sight, 

4.8 children sometimes do. 

—M. J. S. 
Denver, Col. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION—LOS ANGELES MERT- 
ING. . 

The Union Pacific R. R. has ar- 
ranged for a special through train of 
Pullman sleepers, chair and smoking 
ears, personally conducted, to run 
from St. Louis to Los Angeles without 
stops, for the members of the associa- 
tién and their friends who will visit 
The round trip 
on that occasion from St. Louis to 
Los Angeles and return will be $59.50, 
with privilege of returning by diverse 
reutes. For full particulars call on or 
address J. I’. Aglar, General Agent, 
Union Pacific R. R., 903 Olive street, 
Century building. It is Mr. Aglar’s in- 
tention to accompany this special on 
the entire trip. 


Los Angeles in July. 





PEOPLE 


Are the best edu- 
cated, A Pacific Coast 
Tour offers more 
points of ‘‘Educa- 





tion in Travel’’ than 
any other at home 
orabroad. No trip 
to the Pacific Coast 
is complete without 
the Burlington Route 


as a part of it. 
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HALLOCK’S SUGGESTIONS FOR 
LESSONS ON THE HUMAN 
BODY. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York and Chicago. Price 75 cents.) 
This is a book of more than ordinary 

interest to the teacher. Although 
physiology has become a part of the 
public school curriculum in almost ev- 
ery state, nothing in the way of a book 
giving suggestions to teachers for 
making ‘the work interesting and 
profitable has before been published. 
In the lower grades, especially, phys- 
iology and hygiene usually occupies an 
isolated place, being completely cut off 
from those subjects with which they 
are naturally related and in which the 
pupils are interested. Mrs. Hallock, 
who is a lecturer on physiology and 
hygiene before the Massachusetts 
teachers’ institutes, has produced a 
book that wily prove of great value 
to all who teath in the grades below 
the high schobl. It aims to correlate 
the teaching of physiology with topics 
in nature study and to suggest a prac- 
tical common sense treatment of the 
subject that shall make it of the 
greatest value to the child. 





OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. By 
Elizabeth Grinnell and John Grin- 
nell. D. C. Heath & Co.; Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 

Any book that will help to develop 
a greater love and thus induce more 
consideration and care for the birds 
is a welcome addition to our school 
literatrue. Such a help is this little 
volume. It will prove useful and in- 
structive to many whose knowledge 
of bird life is small, and will be read 
with equal interest by those having 
a wider knowledge of ornithology. 
The book is written in a very inter- 
esting manner and is sure to interest 
the boys and girls. It is very neatly 
printed and bound, and has many il- 
lustrations that add much both to the 
interest and attractiveness. Through 
the kindness of the publishers we are 
enabled to print chapter four in this 
issue. There are 25 other chapters 
equally as interesting. 


PRACTICAL TESTS IN COMMER- 
CIAL AND HIGHER ARITH- 
METIC. By Ernest L. Thurston, 
C. E., Head of Department of Busi- 
ness Arithmetic in Washington, D. 
C., Business High School. 12mo., 68 
pp., with diagrams. Cloth. Intro- 
ductory price, 42 cents. silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, Publishers, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

Comparatively few men and women 
ever need an expert knowledge of 
square and cube root; but the daily 
demands of even the simplest business 
relations call for an unerring certainty 
in commercial arithmetic. 

To give to students a special prepar 
ation in this supremely important 
branch, and also to help older people 
review these rules and prob- 
lems, Professor Thurston has prepared 


easily to 


a neat little book of practical tests in 

commercial and higher arithmetic. 

It is undoubtedly true thatmany pup- 
ils who can solve with ease even the 
difficult problems given in their text- 
books are helpless when they face 
simple business problems which are 
stated in business terms, and which 
offer no special key, by position or 
otherwise, to the practical principle in- 
volved in their solution. 

Pure business problems contain such 
varying situations as to require for 
their quick solution a thorough know] 
edge of principles and rules, and a con- 
tinual drill in practical work besides. 

This little book furnishes just such 
a drill, and should be used supplement- 
ary to the regular course in arith- 
metic. 

THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. By 
William J. Shearer, Superintendent 
of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. The H. 
P. Smith Publishing Co., New York. 
Superintendent Shearer has done 

more, perhaps, than ony other one man 

to grade the schools upon a system 
that is at once flexible and yet practic- 
able. This book is the outgrowth of 
the plans he has put in practice in his 
school at Elizabeth—plans which have 
done much to break up the “lock step 

We hope all those 

teachers who are still practicing the 


in education.” 


plan of making promotions only once 
or twice a year will get this book and 
read, study and ponder upon the plans 
here proposed. It ought to do much 
for the individuality of the child. 


THE RELATION OF 
HEALTH. 
LL. B. 
Louis. 
The Academy of Health Culture is 

an association of specialists in every 

branch of health culture. It is pro- 
moted by such men as Norman J. Col- 
man, ex-Secretary of Agriculture; Geo. 

T. Murphy, Assistant Superintendent 

of Schools, St. Louis, and other well- 

known people. 


FOOD TO 
By Geo. H. Townsend, 
Witt Publishing Co., St. 


The lectures delivered 
in St. Louis form the basis of a read- 
ing course, conducted after the man- 
ner of correspondence of school and 
Chautauqua Reading Circle. The first 
two courses under title of ‘Relation 
of Food to Health and Premature 
Death,” by Geo. H. Townsend, LL. B., 
assisted by several specialists, makes 
a book of 427 pages. The author as- 
sumes that what we eat and drink 
has more to do with our health or lack 
of it than any other one factor, and 
that even well-educated people are 
poorly informed on the subject. He 
puts his facts in such strong terms, 
that it is difficult to get away from 
the declaration that, practically, we all 
commit suicide, by reason of our care 
less indifference. The objection here- 
tofore urged that books on this or 
kindred subjects are vague, or written 
by faddists, does not apply to this one, 
for it covers in a definite way every 
conceivable thing pertaining to food 
in health and disease, 

UNCLE SIDNEY’S LOG SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. sy Uncle Sydney. The 
Evangelical Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Whoever Uncle Sydney is we do not 

know, but after reading his book we 

are quite sure that he tells the truth 
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when he says he was once a boy, he 
has a boy and that he is still a boy. 
He certainly understands boys and 
boy nature. In his “Log School’ he 
gives some very important lessons 
that all boys ought to learn and he 
gives them in such an attractive way 
that they cannot help but learn them. 
It is a little book, but it is chuck full 
of the best kind of wisdom, and any 
boy that is fortunate enough to read 
it will be made better. 





A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
3y Albert Harkness, Ph. D. LL.D., 
Professor Emeritus in Brown Uni- 
versity. Half- leather, 12mo., 254 
pages. Price, $1.25. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

This new Latin grammar has been 
prepared to meet the present require- 
ments of schools and culleges in the 
field of grammatical study. For more 
than thirty years the text-books of Dr. 
Harkness have been in continued and 
satisfactory use in the leading schools 
of the country, and have always re- 
ceived the unqualified commendation 
of the best teachers and professors. 
But the instruments of education must 
be re-adjusted from time to time to 
meet the ever changing methods in 
school and college instruction. While 
retaining the characteristic features of 
scholarship and arrangement which 
gave to the older Harkness books their 
phenomenal popularity and vitality, 
this is, in fact, a new and original 
work, having been entirely re-written 
and re-constructed to represent the 
latest and most authoritative scholar- 
ship in the study of the Latin langu- 
age. 

The “Complete Latin Grammar’ is 
designed at once as a text-book for 
the classroom and a book of reference 
for the student. It aims not only to 


present a systematic arrangement of 
the leading facts and laws of the Latin 
language for the benefit of the begin- 
ner, but also to make adequate pro- 
vision for the needs of the advanced 
student. By brevity in the phrase- 
ology, and compactness in the arrange- 
ment of the forms and topics, the au- 
thor has condensed within the limits 
of a convenient manual an amount of 
carefully selected grammatical ma- 
terial which would otherwise fill a 
much larger yolume. 





SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. By 
Frank H. Sprague. Published by the 
author. Wollaston, Mass. 

We confess that we took up this 
book with a prejudice against it, born 
of contact with so many published the- 
ories claiming to be panaceas of hu- 
man ills. We have found Mr. Sprague’s 
clearly thought out and gracefully ex- 
pressed chapters, however, very read- 
able and profitable. He is profound 
without egotism, and broad without 
being dogmatic. He seeks the spiritual 
view point—aims to bring his reader 
into that point of view where he can 
see for himself the order of an order- 
ly universe, emanating from the great 
central, Supreme Spirit, and in which 
nothing is really and essentially wrong 
when viewed in its wholeness. The 
Bible is freely quoted and Jesus is 
truly honored in the philosophy of life 
adopted by the author. “A single, deep 
desire to know the truth is all that 
need concern the independent truth- 
seeker.” * * * “If we keep our 
faces turned steadfastly toward the 
light, and follow its guidance, we shall 
be relieved of all responsibility as to 
results. It is not for us to query what 
the issue of our work shall be. We 
need only follow the leading of the su- 
perior intelligence which thinks, 
speaks and acts through us.” These 
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sentences reveal the trend of the au- 
thor’s thought. No one can read his 
book without an intellectual and 
sipiritual uplift. We regret his con- 
stant use of italics, which hardly em- 
phasize his meaning, and which con- 
stitutes a blemish on an otherwise re- 
markably will printed volume. 





New York University has issued the 
announcement of its fifth summer ses- 
sion for teachers and College Gradu- 
ates. Thirty courses are offered in 
nine different departments. The ses- 
sion will be held at University 
Heights, New York City, July 10—Aug. 
18. 





The Academy of Health Culture 
wants Reading Circles established 
Salary and personal benefits. Easy 
for teachers. Box 713, St. Louis. 
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To all lovers of beautily and stylish 
stationery we take pleasure in recom- 
mending the firm of J. Lewis Wolff, 
of Miswaukee, Wis. We are in receipt 
of some stationery from them, and we 
are delighted with it. The paper is of 
an elegant quality and can be _ pro- 
cured in any tint desired, and the em- 
bossing of the monogram is dainty 
and very artistic. 





“Barnes’ Popular History of the 
United States” has been brought down 
to date in a new edition, including the 
Spanish-American war. The publish- 





ers are A. S. Barnes & Co. 





Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who has re- 
cently been offered a number of posi- 
tions as Professor of English litera- 
ture, leads the April Scribner with a 
story of life in the Adirondacks, en- 
titled “A Lover of Music.” This is 
the first of a number of outdoor stor- 
jes by the author ot “Little Rivers.” 
They are to be illustrated by Walter 
Appleton Clark. 
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A Superb Library. 2 
20 Massive Volumes. 
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men of letters of Europe and America. Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, is the 
editor-in-chief, and such well-known names 
on the title-page as Frank R. Stockton, 
Juhan Hawthorne, and John Russell 
Young, Librarian of Congress, ee 
are a guaranty that the ‘ 
Library has been ably 

edited and its con- 
tents most care- 
fully selected. 


































The 20 large 
octavo volumes, 
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12,000pages and 500 
full-page _illustra- 
tions, form a more 
complete, instructive 
and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthanthe ordinary 
library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world’s literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 
Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that money 
can buy. 
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The entire set—twenty magnificent octavo 
volumes, in any style binding —is delivered com- 
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light, unvarying through ten black hours. 

Its Li ght falieth not, be the blow” from 
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Tis alike wind- and jar-proof. 

Itisas all-around good as 57 years of 
Lamp building can compass. 

Send us $2.50 and you will receive it 
by mail, prepaid, 

A circular for the asking, of course. 

R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 

60 Laight Street, New York City. 
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Little Journeys to 
Homes of American Statesmen 


Are beautiful booklets, each containiaog 
fine steel engraving of the subject of the 
biographical sketch presented. 

This series includes George Washington, 
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Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, John Jay, Wm. H. Seward 
and Abraham Lincoln. 
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‘*These charming little sketches are full 
of historic fact and modern comment.’’ 
They are just what every live teacher of 
history wants. 
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Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg. 
And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Nleeping Cars to To. 


The best way is to study carefully 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations. For 35 cents 
we send you, prepaid, a book con- 
taining the questions and answers 


Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ofthe Uniform Examinations in New 
York state from August, 1897, to Aug- 
ust, 1898, the questions and answers 
in Drawing also being given. 
We also send with the book a sup- 
plement containing the questionsand 
answers from August, 1898, to the 
present time, thus making, practi- M 
cally, two books for the price of one. % 
Books containing questions and an- by 
swers for previous years, 25 cts. each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 
ST. LOUIS. 











THROUGH SERVICE Er 
—. BETWEEN —— ies 
St 


ST. LOUIS, pig lines 
CHICAGO, “lore 
KANSAS CITY i a 


Ma never | reliel 40 va he i! 
f 
AND THE 


Tit af last he boarded the FRIsco line — 
| 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF | 


“Point me for EurEKA SPRINGS 
And doitas quickas you carr friend mine, 
(WAGNER BUFFET Suezvens ES i 


Oh would 1! zal ‘your rain bad wings” 
nd inless tran awee 
ae 


AND ‘Began to feel pre’ ily fair 





“et 








a they ied £ him along i double @ Quick 


And landed him - ly ikere, 


e man thot wos | 





| “Bij one morning they found the stranger gone, 
| FREE RECLINING Fe pia! re iva 


riper or, 


Whar word came hack, from a fowry 
& Turing Somersaults ack to N.Y ! 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


— 
= 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fee—FIFTY CENTS. 












ve Fatctdine ie at Simin use et 














Por printed matter, address E 


BRYAN SNYDER, 
G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis, Mo. 





N. E. A. 
CONVENTION" 


Los Angeles, Cal., 






July 11-14, 1899. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


Is the most comfortable summer route— 
It is the shortest line— 
It provides the best dining-car and eating- 


house service in the world. 





All the way from Chicago, Kansas City, 
Galveston or Denver— 
Over its own rails. 





This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the 
educated traveler, which are fully set forth in the following 
illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application. 
To California and Back, Las Vegas Hot Springs, The Moki Snake Dance, 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. 18 pp., 59 illustrations. 60 pp., 64 illustrations 
Grand Canon of Arizona, New Mexico Health Resorts, Arizona Health Resorts, 


32 pp., 15 illustrations. 88 pp., 45 illustrations. 84 pp., 27 illustrations 


Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 
CHICAGO. 


te) 
Correspondence Solicited. \e 








